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HER MISTAKE. 


——_= 
CHAPTER. V. 


Dicky wandered about his home in a dall 
and disconsolate fashion. Everything was 
‘‘ very beastly,’’ he declared. Of course, he was 
eorry for anyone who died, but he had never 
geen his grandfather. 

‘* And so, of course, I can't howl about him, 
can I?” he said to Jecks. ‘It’s different with 
Hope ; they were fond ofher, and she wasalways 
with them. I say, Jecke, hasn't it been a jolly 
dull Christmas, and no mistake? First of all, 
that chap being bronght here, and no dances 
or nothing ; and then grandfather's death, and 
nohunting, Dad’s away, and all the rest gone. 
— creeping about like I—I don’t know 
Ww 29 


Dicky’ssimiles were not always apt. ‘ Upon 
my word, I can’t cee why she should be 
changed; so quiet, and going red in the face 
every moment, just because she is going to 
marry Christie. And if she is going to marry 
him, why on earth has he gone away from her ? 














I shan't leave my girl when I'm engaged to her; 
and he might huve thought of a chap. He 
Was someone to talk to!’ and then Dicky 
brightened up. ‘ There’s only one good thing. 
Brenda's cold doesn’t get any better, and the 
longer she stays in her room the better I shall 
be pleased.” 

‘She's agoin’ away,” Jecks said, with a 
nod, fall of significance. ‘‘ Martin says she give 
her orders to pack her boxes to-day!” 

‘‘ Going away !’’ Dicky executed a dance of 
delight. ‘ Really, honestly, and truly ! Jecks 
—oh ! it sounds too good to be true! What's 
the matter with her?” 

‘' Got a pain in her temper,” Jecka answered, 
sharply, ‘‘and a bad one too!" To herself the 
faithfol and shrewd old servant said, ‘It 
will take her along time to get overthis. She 
never expected my child would get the best of 
her. She don’t care to think that s»meone 
elee can be as big as herself, particular like 
Miss Hope ; bless her for a dear, sweet angel!"’ 

**T shall be glad when Dads comes back, for 
we can hunt again,” Dicky said, as he left 
Jecks’s apartment, and sauntered aimlessly, 
whistling in a minor key, through the big 














rooms. He looked at the evergreens with which 
Hope had decked the walls. 

‘* Poor old girl! She got so tired hammeriag, 
and all for nothing! I wish she hadn't gone 
and got engaged to Christie. She's no use 
now, and she used to be no end of fun some- 
times!” . 

De. Ganter arriving at Thickthorn on his 
daily visit to his patient took compassion on 
the boy. 

“Tell them to saddle your pony, and come 
off with me, you young monkey! You will 
es into some mischief if you are not carried 
re) ” 


Dicky woke up to activity in a moment, 
and Dr. Ganter, pursuinghis way up thestaire, 
met Hope passing down them. 

‘« Well, my little queen ! ” he said, tenderly, 
as she gave him hia castomary kiss, ‘and how 
are you? and how many love letters have you 
had this morning?” 

Hope blushed. 

‘* How many would you have written?” she 
asked, with archness and boldness. 

‘*Oh! Iam tremendous when I'm roused !"” 
The old doctor pulled the girl's hand through 
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his dtm, and they Went up thestsirs together. 
“Ttell you I feel quite murdefous!y inclined 
to Obtistie, when I realise how he has robved 
me.” ; 

Hope nestled her soft cheek on his coat- 
sleeve. 

“Why didn’t you speak first?’’ she said, 
with a low, little langh that seemed to thriil 
with shy happiness, ‘No one would have had 
a chance agains$ you, you dear old thing!” 

‘“Qh! Idaresay, I daresay, Taat’s all very 
well now, but if comes too late, young lady. 
And now [ am cut oat all the way round, for 
you don’t even need a tonic, with a love-letter 
every post. Ah! what it is tobe young!" and 
Dr. Gunter sighed; and then he chuckled, 
‘* And how is Miss Brenda this morning ? Cold 
still bad, eh?” 

“IT am afraid Brenda mzat have been really 
very ill,’’ Hope said, seriously, ‘‘ for it takea a 
great deal to make her stay in bed; and you 
know she has not been seen for nearly a 
week.”’ 

De Gunter chuckled again. 

‘I thiokI had better pay her visit, eh, 
Hope ?” 

Hope smiled. 

“ Brenda doezn't bélieve in doctors.” 

“Ah! takes after ber father, I suppose!” 
They were passing along the corridor towards 
the sick man’sroom, ‘' For Lady Carruthers 
is certainly not of that opinion. However, 
for séme ailments, doctors are not necessary, 
an@ I fancy Miss Bronda’s prescat iliness 
partakes of this nature.”’ 

Hope did not quite foliow Dr. Gunter in his 
mésaning, and he did not enlightém her. 

In & equare-cushioned winddw, neatly oppo- 
Pr patient’s apartment, he deposited the 
girl. 

‘“« Wait therétill I come ont,” he raid, ‘I 
shallonty be a few moments," 

“Please tell Me. Leieester I hope He is 
better, and ack him if there is anything he 
—. Hops arid earnestly, as she obeyed 


She felt so forty for the young map, wid 
still lay helpless and i!l uader their roof. It 
had been’a relief, mingle? with pity, Wher ghe 
learnt from Dr. Ganier that he had Gis. 
covered the name of His patient, and that she 
need trouble her little head no more about Mr. 
Sere! ston etna 

rote cotor © , aD 
h~ alone in the world—utterly pomgeew Oe 
alone. 

Hope had felt quite saddened as She heatd 


iz, 

“« Alone in the world!" she said to herself. 
‘‘ How awfalit sounds! Fancy if it were me, 
if I hadlost Dads and Dicky and Grannie, 
and—H ugh had never come into my life? Oh! 
poor fellow, how sorry lam—how I wishI 
could do something for him!" 

She sat now leaning her lovely little head 
againet the window ledge. Her eyes were 
dreamy! She was thinking of her lover, won- 
dering what he was doing, where he wae at 
that moment, and repeating to herself, with a 
warn bluth, the few tender words Hugh had 
dctibbled her the night before, and ‘whith 
seented to her the most beantifal poetry the 
had ever read, She little knew how tigily 
and carelessly they were sténivc together, 

Her letters to Hagh were uot lightly under- 


hearts, and oartied with it cénviction and sin- 
otrest truth; and when the shy, prefty little 
sentences were string together, it was witha 
sort of reluctant longing that she put the 
Ietter, With her own hands, itito the post-bag, 
and saw it eatried away, 

‘She was not to know, poor child, that the 
short ténder epictles that reached Her every 
mornirg were the outcome of a long atuca- 
tion and practise in such thifgs, and meant 
ag little, and, perhaps, not as Muth, as the 
p3per on which they were inseribed, 

Hope could seatcély yet realize the falnese 
of ber happiness. Her heart would . thrill 
still’ at remembrance of that moment in the 
old courtyard, when Hugh had come forward, 


b 





eager to shield her from the#orrow that had 
cdine so unéxpectedly upom her. It was a 
bématifal thought to her, this remembrance of 
her lover's aweet care and tenderness. It 
endeared him to hera thodsandfold, and made 
her father think more highly of him. The 
events that had followed on that memor- 
able moment in the courtyard had been con- 
fased and hurried. 

Hope could not remember exactly what 
had happened. She only kuew that her father 
and her lover departed together—the one to 
Blairton Castle and the other for London; 
that Brenda had been taken saddenly ill, and 
had been compelled to seek her room, from 
whence she had not yet emerged ; that Dicky 
had expressed mild approbation of Captain 
Christie asa future brother, and that she 
had spent a strangely happy, peacefal weék ia 
her old home, 

The absence of Brénda’s sharp tongte 
seetted part and parcel of the new-come hap- 
piness that not even the niémory of her Gead 
grandfather could shaddw. 

As to the wealth #addenly come to her, a 
never gave & socon t to it; in fact, 

did not realise t ignitade or valine of 
sach an inheritange, Mesnt nothing 
to Hope. Shehad 86¥ér known a neéd fort; 
in factyif it entered Her thoughts at all i¢ was 
as something disagteeable and undesirable— 


something t nt a cloud on her father’s 
brow, and + inarbing ndte in his cheery 





voice. Timi the ould meat power, sticcees 

—etysn aw Hope had yet to 

learn, wasat lingering on her 

— Wveet look in her eyes brongh: 
ere t 


love-letter when Dr, 


her: 
Gu Me ont. imped up at ofte, © I 
foo . Dol 2 she aeked, aa 


of ¢ompunttion in her voice. 
she was to think onfy of kerself, 
‘forges ohe Who Wag scrrowial and 


, IL think, I hope.” Dr. Ganter 
same tiga be wer aitahing Roop 
ry 6 Wad thitking ; 
‘© Wante cheeting up a bit,” he tnid abroptly 
aitter this, 


“Onl poor fellow! “Is he antappy, Ds. 
“Tai ‘way he was nfiserable, my fairy, 


| be Would not own to sudh a thing 
worlds—ntiot he, poorchep, M.ude a hash of 








for 
his life, I should imagine,” thoy were pacing, 


slowly pote eee “ otherwise he ought 
to have some Kittand-kin who could come to 
him at sichatime, I can minister to bis 
bodily ailments to bat a mind 
diseased is beyond me, litile one.’ Dr, Ganter 
Was careszing the soft, red brown locks in a 
way he was fond of. “It is a bit wearisome 
for a young fellowto have to lie there day 
after day, with no other amusement than his 
own thoughts, which, maybe, are cheerless 
enough.” 

‘*Gannie, dear,” Hope said, usiagan old 
childish pet nathe for ber devéted friend, 
‘‘oan’s we do something, Ha métst, indéed, be 
dull, Might I—I mean would it do him any 
harm if I were to go and read to him some- 
times ?"’ 

“What would Brenda’tAy?" De. Gaater 


| peked adreptly, in'a ‘mantér which mdicated 
taken! Every letter came from her heart of | 


that the idea did nétodomsion bim any far. 
prise; ia fact, it had dctually ocsurred to him 
already. 

“Brenda would object, I am snre, bat,” 
Hope said this with a sort of defiance, “I 
shonid not ask her permission.” 

“And Master Hugh, eh!" . 

‘‘ Hagh,” Hope’a cheeks grew rosy, “Oh!” 
she said, softly and quickly, “ Hach would 
be only too glad for me to doanything that 
twas kind, and i¢ woald be @ kindnecs wouldn’s 
it, a to help to cheer dp'anyone who is 
il?" 

_ Gauter nodddd hia head, and pondéred 
a Whild, 

‘Come along, then,’ Re seid suddenly. 
What is worth doitg at all is worth doing at 





ofice. I will send Madam Jeclis to sit with 
yOu while you &re with my patient. Don's 
ovértire yourself, remember, fairy, and try and 
cheer him, poor chap. He is down in the dumps 
altogether. I would stay and chat to’ him 
myself, but I am due at Loggesmore, and must 
bs off. Iam going to take the youngster with 
me. He looks moped to death.” 

Hope expressed her pleasure at this arrange. 
ment in a soft little kiss, and then Dr, 
Ganter had opened the door, and she was in 
the presence of the sick man. The room was 
darkened slightly, and Hope felt too shy to 
look at the bed all at le 

‘“‘ Thave brought youa visitor,” Dr, Gunter 
said, in his sharp; abrupt Way. ‘‘ Someone 
who has been vety t ico know how 


= wére ng On, and who wishes to 
Ip you in sme Httle ty.” ‘Hore, 
my dear, come and be in aded. Leices. 
ter, this is your Host's di ter, Miss 


need that you should try and all my 
good work just because she bag to the 
room,” Feed 

De. Gafiter’s #ffong right & . a 
prom sto an abortive at the 
+ 5 oe “e Taise- himself on hic 


pillows. 
“I wanted totry andthank Miss Carrdthers 
for all—all her gooan 


Carruthets. Now what on eatth ste you goiag 
to do, pray? Mis; Oartathers aes 
or mal 


€s8 and———”’ 

Oh! please—please don’t,” Hope said, 
@arnéstly. Somehow ithe tones of his voice, 
Weak and uncertain, went straight to her 
Bympathetic heart. “I don't Being 


thanked, and I have done nothi It_is Dr. 
Ganter who bas dofte cveryth “I Bave 
Only felt so sorry atid wished I could do some. 


—I want to do soriething now.” 
‘went On fervotisly, “to réad to you, or 

talk whén you ate not tired.” 

-_ Her Were growing used to the light, and 

‘the sée Clearly now~sce the thin, pals 

fate on the pillow, with the short, datk beard 


fiid a pair of ! , benutifak @yes thai 
seemed charged wi and cing, like 
the eyes of a faith Py 

I¢ burt her in a , Wily to 'fealice 
that this man was aloe in the” » Berets 


of all friends and kin, Te ‘ ‘that 
he should have so little ‘a 
muéh Ed 


““ How oan I thahk you 2?” tio’ g Man 
eid, feebly. ‘ You are too #ieet ! too good | 
. bat the trouble !'’ o3 

“Oh! we don't talk of t¥ouble, Hope and 
I,” cried Dr. Gunter, chéerity. 

He was already delighted nt “the experiment 
he was trying. Ths dull, dead hopelessness 
that had laden the sick man’s voice hitherto 
was certainly not so proncnnced. The mers 
effort of having to put his thonghtaon one 
Bide was beneficial. 

“ And if he doasn’t derive sunshine from her 
presence, Heaven bless her!” the old doctor 
thought to himself, “then he is the firet of 
ell human beings who hasn't.” Oat loud he 
bade his patient a second farewel!. “I am 
going to send Jecks to look after you both ; 
and, Leicester, I expscs to ces a marked 
improvement in you to-morrow, Miss Hope 
iva splendid doctor!” 

‘“ Hope!" Leitester repeated, slowly, once 
or twice in hiz pleasant veive that had a tonch 
of music and richness in it, deepite Kis weak- 
ness. ‘Hope is s  Bodtitiful ‘hdthe, “Mize 
Carrathets!”’ 

“Tam glad you like i¢,” Hope mid, softly. 

Her thoughts flew back ull at onte t6 that 
night when she had Se#n him sfft¥gling ix 
delirium at her feet, crying aloud that there 
was no hope for him, thas Hope as dead | 

Her heart was fail of sympathy for him, 
and the tender compassion and desire tc 
alleviate pain that is in every true womian’s 
nature rose and grew within ber breast. 

“T am glad you like it,’’ sie ‘said, in ber 
pretty, simple way. ‘I like! ib téo,’’ she 
added. ‘Oar, that is otr dear old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Carmictiae!, says if isa Iticky name to 





have.” 
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Barely if must be—to you,” was the qaist 
QusWer. 

It was indescribably awect to lic thers and 
listen to this girl speaking. He conld not see 
very well; hia eyes were weak, and she stood 
with her back turned to the faint light, bat 
he did not need the light-to tell him that her 
face was graced with to him the sweetest of 
nature's gifts, a sineero sympathy for all 
mankind. 

Hope blushed quickly. 

‘* [—I think itis,” she said, sofely. 

The man lying on the pillows gave a short, 
sharp sigh. 

“Young, and sweet, wif life's cunshine jact 
upon ber! What a contrast to me!” he 
thought, wearily, bitterly. ‘' What a o6n- 
trast!’ . 


—_——- 


OHAPTER VI. 


Lapy Osnnuruers was greatly astonished at 
Brenda’s determination to go away, more 
especially When she found that her davghier 
intended to jéin séme sermi-smart acquaint. 
ances in a visit 40 the Riviera, 

She made a cort of feeble protest. 

‘| Bat, Brenda, my dear, what shall wo do 
without you? The house, everything, will go 
to sixes and Bevens. And do you thiak you 
are well enodgh to travel, my dear? The wind 
is east, and you have had sucha bad cold?” 
and then Lady Carrothers made snother 
remark, timidly. “ Bepides, won't it look a 
littleedd ? The: Earl was only buried two days 
ago, and——” 

“ And pray what has that to do with mo?” 
Brenda asked, ‘sharply. ‘ Lord Hampsbire’s 
death cettainly doesn’t concern ma. Consider. 
ing that he absolutely ignored my existence 
when he was alive I don’t see that I am called 
to psy him much deference now that he has 
ceased to exist.” 

‘* You kaow best, my dear—you know best, 
of course,” Lady Carrathers said, nervously. 

Brenda was in @ very disagreeable temper, 
her mother determined, and really she would 
scarcely be sorry when she had said a tem. 
porary farewell to her mozt domineering 
daughter, 

‘‘ And what do you think of the news, my 
dear?’ she asked, hurrisdly, rushing without 
thinking from one dangerous topic to-snother. 

‘©What news?’! Brenda asked, coldly. “Is 
there anything interesting ?”’ 

Lady Carruthers saw hor mistake, 

“No, nothing. I should have said—I mean I 
meant 'Ope's engagement, andthe money that 
bas core to her,’’ the poor woman floandered, 
dropping her aspirates freely in her nervous- 
ness. 

“Oh! that!” Brenda said, with a short 
langh. ‘Well, it could scarcely be oailed 
news, mother'’—she was epparently deeply 
engaged in examining the fib of her new 
travelling gown in her mother’s mizror— 
‘‘geeing that we all knew Hope must get 
something when the old man died. d ag 
for the marriage with Captain Christie,’ 
Brenda's face was pale éven toher lips, ‘I 
am inclined to pity Hope rather than con- 
gratalate her, mother.” P 

‘Lor’! my dear, why?” exolaimed Lady 
Carrathers, lapsing a second time into her 
once customary vulgarity. 

“Why!” Brenda laughed, walking away 
from the window, ‘ because the poor man had 
no other alternative than to propose to her— 
she made her affection for him-so conspicuous ; 
and though it may be all very well now, 
mother, I am afraid Hope wiil learn that a 
man who has been so obviously kiduwapped 
into matrimony Will very soon grow tired and 
disenchanted.” 

Lady Carruthers picked the silken fringe of 
her shawl nervy . 

She wae a kind-hearted woman, despite her 
pecvishness, dager atiall tines to respond to 
Kindness, and she had a devided liking for 
Hope. The girl was always sympathetic and 





gentle With her, and had euch pretty ways of 
showing her stepmother atiention. 

Lady Oarrathers did not particularly care 
about flowers, but she always received the 
little nosegays Hope piaced abou’ her rocm 
with much cordiality. Ié was a pleasure to 
see the lovely girl fitting about, turning every 
now and’then to say some thoughtfal word, or 
make some inguiry, 

It hart Lady Oarrnthers vaguely to hear 
Brenda speak in this contemptuous, bitter 
way of Hope. She felia longing to take up 
the gaantlet, and defend s9 delicate and modest 
a child from sth a crtel accusation. But 
whatever she might wich to do, Lady Carru- 
thers had not strength of will to carry her 
wish ito action. 

She looked at her daughter's emart, trim 
figure aud neatly-@reszed head. She was 
proud of Bretida and her brains. It was a 
marvel to her sometimes how well Brenda had 
adapted herself to her lifeand surroundings’; 
and if Brenda had efeonraged any warm 
feelings her mother would have given her 
aftiple proof that éffeétion sincere and true 
mingled with Her pride and admiration. But 
Brénda regarded ali demonstration of affection 
as bordering on valgariry ; and as it was her 
chief devire to rid her mother of all that was 
undesirable, she was not likely to let her 
indulge in anything which might tend to 
tndo all the good retuits she had worked co 
hard to attain in connection with Lady 
Carruthers’ manners and method of epecok. 

With every little tender word checked 
pereraptorily, is was no wonder that the 
mother’s love grew chilled and became less as 
the years passed ; and row, to-day, as she aat 
gazing at Brenda with the curt, crasl words 
about Hope ringing in her exrs, Lady Carru- 
thers could not repress a cigh of relief at the 
thought that her daughter was about to leave 
her if only for a short time. 

Had she been @ woman of keen diccornment 
she might have constrned Brenda's bitterness 
in the right-tenae, aad have recognised that 





it must indeed be something very much oui of 
the common that conld induce Miss Grant to 


meltaiwee Des. postop at Shickthorn, ia see her way. It was the knowledge thas 


for a few weeks, 

Bat Lady Carrathers was not one of those 
gifted peoples who ean ssethrough a brick wall 
easily ; in fact, she confined her visual exercises 
to about the Isngth of her own nose, and; 
therefore she could only sit and wonder in; 
much artnazemens what reason Brenda could 
have for leaving Thickihorn, particularly 
under the circumstances. Then her thoughts 
veered round to Hope again, and she found 
courage to break the silence at last, 

‘I'm sure I hope ho will bs good to her,” 
she said, alluding to Captain Christie ; ‘for 
Hope’s a dear iistle thizg, and if her marriage 
was to turn ouf badly I think it would break 
her heart!” 

Brenda frownedsharply. Her mother's lack 
of grammar hart her less at the moment than 
this praise of Hope. 

[think she had better make preparations 





for a broken heart very soon then, mother,” sha : 
said, moving away from the window, ‘for I sce | 
no good fature in this marriage |’ | 

Lady OCarrathers stopped picking her fringe, 
For once there was a sort of decided look on 
her face, 

‘“‘ Youspeak very strangely, Brenda. Do you 
know anything bad about Captain Christie? 
If you do, my dear, itis your duty to tell Bir 
William. Hope is my stepdaughter!” the! 
simple woman said, feeling a thrill of pride in 
thid annonncement, and ‘sheis only a child 


anything you might say on the matter weuld 
have any effect?” 

Lady Carruthers flashed hotly. 

“Tam quite aware I am a cipher in my 
bouze,”’ she said, with psevich anger, and then 
she broke down and whimpered, ‘Oa! dear. 
how sharp and unkind you are, Brenda, yon'va 
brought on my neuralgia worse than ever !’’ 

‘‘ Here ia Dene,” Brenda ssid, with ondix 
guised contemps and isipatiesce; “and now 
you can doze yourself with drops till you are 
tired. I shan’t come and disturb you again, ar 
I seem to make youiil! I leave for Loadon 
this afternoon |!’ and Brénda walked out, shut 
ting ¢he door with a click bshind her, and Ieav 
ing Lady Oarruthers dissolved in teszs, with 
only her maid to ministér conifors, 

Brenda made her way to her own zoom 
She had epentanangry, miserable week withic 
its walla. Neverss long as she lived woald 
she be able to forget that mioment when Sir 
William, agitated and distressed by tho news 
of the Earl's death, and the realisation that 
his little Hope was hia entirely no longe: 
came to her and informed her in one brest! 
of his child's engagament, and his immediate 
deparéure for Blirton Casile. 

Brenda had been stunned as thongh some 
one or something kad strack her « he:.vy blow. 
Sha had listened to Sit William in utter 
pilence—a silence born of amazdment, anger 
disappointment—and a strange, sharp paia 
that told her allat once how deep a hold Hugh 
Cirlstis’s handsomo face and fascinating 
manner had made upon her worldly, selfish 


heart. 


Ti was the keonest pain Brenda Grant hat 
ever expericnced in her life—the keenc# bevant: 
she was 80 utterly aoprepaved for it, Sir 
William had heen too niach osoupied with the 
affairs of the momen’ to notice his step 
daughter's blanched, drawn faco, or strangely- 
quiet manner, and ha bustlod away, without 
remarking that Brenda had said never a word 
about Hope or abont the dead Marl, 

Brenda bad stood clenching her eold hande 
tightly together fora while afier Sir Williaro 
had left her, Then she walked swiftly and 
deliberately toherrvoom,. She wanted tothink, 


Hugh had played with her so long, and made 
such a fool of her ai the fast, that was 
almost as bitter to bear as tho remembrance 
that he was losé to hex, and given to the one 
being she hated above allothers on earth, Sho 
knew, of odurse, that it was Hope's money that 
had cscided him to aci as be had done; bui 
there was a double mortification in this, for it 
only proved thas in point of ssiraction Hope 
had rissa superior sbove her. She, too, 
possessed the money Hugh needed — more, 
indeed, than that which Was now come tc 
Hope—bni he passed her over, and chose Hope 
in her place. 

Brenda suffered a living death in thoge first 
few hours. She waa like one distraught. Ols 
sudden her life, hcr fufare, seemed to hav: 
been rooted up by = violent hand, and flang in 
chaos st her esi. Sho didnot know which way 
to turn, which path to pick oat from the hope. 
loss confasion, 

Her maid, a stolid Englishwoman, stared at 
her inemazement, Shohad never seen Misc 
Grant so strange in manner and apnearance 
since she had served her, Brenda invented 
the first tie she could think of. 

“*T have canzht a sovere cold. Iam enffer 
ing agonies from neuralgia,” she said sharply. 
‘T am and shall remain in my room, Martin 
and Iocan see no one. Please andersiand, ij 
osnnot be distarbad for anything,” 





adter all, and so if we can atop doing something | 
that will mean unhappiness to her in the} 
fotare, w-hy——”’ 

Brenda cht ker mother short. | 

“The evgagement iga fuit accompli, nov,” | 
she eaid sharply, leaving Lady Osrruthers in! 
ignorance as to what a /uit accompli might 
mean, “ratified and sanctioned by Sir Wiltiam, ! 
and all the higher powers,” this with a eneers | 
*§d I hope:you don’t goppose that you imsgine : 


Martin promised obsdience, but she was noi 
in the least deceived by thisannouncement. 

‘' Somethink’s up,” she determined to hor 
self, ‘Very much ap, indeed, when che hae 
to sisyin her room, It ain’§ no neuralgia ox 
anythink of the sort!" 

And when Martin went down to the 
servant's quarters, and heard the news tear. 
fally delivered by Jecks, whose loving heart 
was torn with doubt and fear over thie 
Change in her darling’s life, Brenda’s 
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amaid at once guessed the reason of her 
migtress’s illness. She might be atolid, 
but she was not dense, and maids have many 
little opportunities of gathering hints as to 
which way the minds of their various 
employers tend. 

Martin was in the habit of dressing Brenda 
‘more oarefally and gorgeously whenever it 
chanced that Captain Christie was a guest at 
Thickthorn Manor; and she had shrewdly 
determined that it was not for nothing that 


. the diamonds were taken from their cases, and 


. that the light brown hair was pinned and 
twisted in the most elaborate and becoming 
fashion. And after all this it was Miss Hops who 
«had won the handsome young man—pretty, 
gentle, Miss Hope, who was as much beloved 
by the servants as Brenda was disliked, and 
for whom none of them had but the warmest 
- and tenderest wishes for her happiness at this 
-partioular time. Martin smiled as she 
thought of Brenda's bad cold and neuralgia, 
‘‘T'll be bound,” she said to herself, “ that 
- Mies Hope wouldn't have give way like this, 
and shut herself up in her room; bat it’s 
people like Miss Brenda as always takes 
things badly. She can hit ‘ard enough her- 
self, but she don’t take kindly to no sort of 
biows. Well,I ain’t sorry. She's got a real 
- disappointment. It may do her good.” 
Hope had been sorry to hear of her step- 
. Sister's illness, and with her gentle desire to 
minister to all who needed ministration she 


. had gone once to Brenda's door, and volun- 


teered her services in any way that might be 
pleasant to the invalid. She had not seen 
“Brenda, however, but received a curt refusal 
. through Martin, who did not soften the 


- message in anyway, though she saw Hope's 


lovely face cloud over as she turned away. 

“Better les her have that than come into 
4he room and set Miss Brenda's tongue dig- 
gingat her. Miss Brenda's tongue ain’t no 
joke!"’ Martin said, conclusively, to herself, 
*‘and it can hurt Miss Hope worse than all 

-the others,” 

So Brenda had been left to herself, and 
Hope had gone her way, living a strange life 
during the week that followed on that memor- 
able day. 

She was so wonderfully happy, now that 
the first sorrow over her grandfather's death 
had faded, her joy rose supreme overall. She 


. seemed to beina dream. It was as though 


she had gone back to some happy childhood’s 
day, wandering in and about the old home, that 
was hallowed with the remembrance of her 
love and which was rendered unconsciously 


-dearer with Brenda's face and speech con- 


spicuous by their absence. The moments 
that were not spent in writing to Hugh or 
reading his letters were given to long delicious 
dreams about him. 

Hope was quite alone. The guests had 
departed at once on the announcement 
of Lord Hamphsire’s death. Even Clare 


. Leighton was gone to her home, having kissed 


.Hope a thousand times, and shed a few tears 
over the engagement. If Hugh Christie had 


been as sweet and good as her dear Freddie, 


Clare would have been satisfied ; but it would 
not be possible to find such another man in 
the wide world, and she could only hope that 
Captain Christie would make dear little Hope 
.23 good a husband as lay in his power. 

Clare Leighton could not tell why, exactly, 
but her cousin’s engagement roused a sort of 
uneasiness in her mind, caused, it might be, 
because Mr. Druce had wondered in a tone of 

,mouch amusement, how Brenda Grant would 
like the idea of this marriage; but if there 
were doubts of the fature in Clare's mind 
there were none in Hope's. 

Doubt was an unknown word to her. The 
ifature, when it rose to her thoughts, seemed 
to be hung and veiled with some exqaicite 
bappiness, greater and deeper even than that 
-which she now experienced. 

It was almost a wrench to wake from her 
-islicious day-dreams, and be brought in con- 
tact with real suffering and real sadness; but 
.once she realised she was awake, for the 





time Hope grew interested in her self-imposed 
task, and longed with all her old unselfishness 
to be able to give comfort where her woman's 
instinct told her comfort was so needed. 

She had sat and talked to Pailip Leicester 
for over an hour, Jecks being ensconced with 
her knitting in a corner, and joining in with 
the conversation whenever Hope willed. 

“We will not read to-day,” the girl said, 
after she had drawn up the blinds a little, at 
Leicester's earnest desire. ‘‘ We must make 
each other's acquaintance a little more firat. 
I don't want to be regarded in the light of a 
district visitor—a person who produces @ tract 
on the earliest opportunity. I want to amuse 
you and cheer you up. It may be very con- 
ceited on my part, Mr. Leicester, but do you 
know I think I shall succeed a little bit!” 

‘‘T am sure you will a great deal,” Leicester 
said, in that rich voice that had fallen so 
pleasantly on Hope's ear, weak and uncertain 
as it was with illness. ‘‘ You won't let me 
thank you, Miss Carruthers!" 

“T haven’ done anything to be thanked 
for yet, Mr. Leicester! Oh! what is it, 
Barker, time for the medicine. Let me give 
it to Mr. Leicester. Of course I shan’t spill 
it, silly old thing ! Look, my hand is as eteady 
as a rock,” holding out a tiny pink tinged 
palm. ‘I want to be usefal, and I am going 
to experimentalise on you, Me. Leicester! 
Jecks knows I ama good nurse, don’t you, 
Jecks?” 

“Everybody knows you're or 
that’s good, Miss Hope!"’ Jecka answe 
promptly. 

Hops blushed and laughed. 

‘‘You must make allowances for old ser- 
vants; they are privileged people,” she said 
in a little confidential tone to Philip, as she 
bent over him and put the medicine to his 
lips. 

Mie smiled into her lovely eyes. 

It was as though an angel had come sud- 
denly into his presence. He cared not that she 
was beautifal. As a matter of fact he could 
not see her face very well, for the light she had 
admitted did not fall on her; but he had no 
need for beauty, It was her sweetness, her 
marvellozs charm, the delicious grace of a 
girl merging into womanhood, the sympathy 
that lay in her every action, and sounded in 
her every word—that indefinable charm that 
surrounds the whole being of a real, true 
woman. If Hope could have only known the 
pleasure she had given him already—only in 
the sound of her fresh young voice and the 
sunshine of her presence—she would have been 
touched to the core of her tender heart; but 
this something he kept to himself, to be 
treasured among his few pleasant thoughts to 
be brought out and remembered when she 
was gone, and he was alone once more, 

Hope felt a great thrill of pity for this 
man. She had always been interested in 
him, with the nataral interest attached to a 
sick stranger under the same roof as herself; 
but to-day, and,indeed,since she heard his name 
and ciroumstances—a man alone in the world, 
without a soul belonging to him—her trivial 
interest had become intensified, and as she sat 
chatting away, briskly as she could, ran- 
sacking her brain to find all sorts of con- 
versation that would amuse him, she felt 
almost a tender yearning over him. 

‘‘ He shall have friends in the fatare, at any 
rate,’ she said, to hereelf. ‘Dads will 
always be one, and Grannie, and—and Hugh. 
Then there is Dicky and myself. Poor 
fellow, how tired and sad his voice sounds! 
There is a sort of weariness in it that does not 
seem to be only weakness ; and how handsome 
and picturesque his face ie! I feel I should 
like to make a sketch of him. He seems to me 
what Lancelot must have been when Elaine 
sat watching him,” and then Hope blushed. 
‘' What a silly little goose Iam, to be sure. 
It is a good thing Mr. Leicester can’t read my 
thoughts?" and then she got op from her 
chair. 

“Tam going to say au revoir for to-day. I 
am quite sure you are tired out, Ob! yes, 


indeed you are. You must please not to con. 
tradict me, for you are only a patient, while I 
am your nurse—a vastly different thing. I 
am going to make you some lemonade to 
drink every now and then, You will drink it, 
will you not?” 

Philip assured her eagerly he would do that, 
and everything elee she demanded. 

“ You see I won't forget again that you are 
my nurse,” he said, with a smile, and then 
his face changed, as he carried her little hand 
to his lips. ‘Heaven bless you,” he said, 
brokenly. ‘You are very good to me!” 

Hope found that her eyes were full of tears 
when she got side the room, and she 
_ to the window ledge, and sat down on 

“He said ‘Heaven bless you!’ she 
thought to herself. It is good to be blessed 
even by a stranger. Poor fellow, I feel so 
sorry for him. Iam sure heis unhappy. I 
wish—oh ! I wish I could do something for 
him. It seems dreafal for one to have so much 
happiness, and another to have none!" 

And while she thought this Philip Leicester 
lay with clozed eyes on his pillow. 

‘* He's dropped off intoa nice sleep,” Jecks 
said to herself with satisfaction, ‘as she 
folded up her knitting, and fofowed her young 
lady from the room, 

Bat if Jecks had stopped to bend over the 
bed she would have seen that sleep had not 
come to the sick man, but that his heart was 
beating uncertainly, and tears were creeping 
from beneath his closed eyelids—tears that 
not all the disappointments and sorrows of 
a stormy life had forced from him before, 
but which flowed now at the touch of a 
girl's tender hand, and the sound of a girl’s 
sweet voice—a living realisation of all that 
had been bright and good in the years long 


ago. 
(To be continued.) 
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ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII.—(continued.) 


‘*No, I will not go, mother,” Harry said, 
huskily ; ‘‘ it could do no good—possibly much 
evil. You must remember I loved Ethel 
Whiteley once, mother—loved her with all my 
heart. Perhaps I could not look calmly on, 
and see her made the bride of my rival, even 
though I have so valiantly schooled myself to 


“Live, and learn to forget,’ 


as the poet says. No, no, mother, it is safer 
and wiser for me to stay away.” 

“He has not yet learned to forget the 
beautiful heiress so fair of face and false of 
heart,” thought Mrs. Venn, turning away with 
@ troubled look on her kindly face; ‘‘ but 
when he is once the husband of sweet little 
Annie, so patient, tender, and true, all will be 
well with bim.” 

At last the all-important night of the wed- 
ding rolled around. 

The ceremony was to take place at eight, 
and sisce dusk the carriages, freighted with 
their fair burdens, had been rolling up the 
village street in the direction of The Firs, 
Harry Venn had business that took him 
over to Westmoreland village on thie fatal 
night, and while returning home he could not 
resiet the impulse that led him to take the old 
familiar road that led past The Firs. 

The main road was blocked with vehicles, 
and glancing at the scene Harry saw that the 
mansion was ablazs with light. He glanced 
at his watch as he turned away and saw that 
it wanted jast twenty-five minutes to eight. 
He iatended to take the shortest cut across 
the lots that led to the railway station, but he 
had not proceeded a rod ere the sound of a low 
moan, like that of a human being io dire 
distress, fell distinctly on hisear. He stopped 








short and listened, and the sound was repeated, 
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this time from among the bushes by the road- 
side near where he stood. 

A burried investigation disclosed a man lying 
face downward among the snow. drifts. 

“What is the matter, my good fellow?’ 
said Harry. 

“Get the flask from my breast pocket, and 
I—I will tell you,” moaned the man; “there 
is brandy init. I cannot raise hand or foot 
—they are frozen, I have been lying here so 
long. I slipped and fell. I—I am sure I 
have broken every bone in my body, and I 
‘intrasted with so important an errand !"’ 

_ Harry found the flask, and held it to his 
lips, and the man took a long draught which 
seemed to revive him and collect his scat- 
tered senses. 

“‘I bave been lying here since noon,” he 
cried in affright; ‘now it is night, for the 
stars areshiniog. Tell me,” he cried, eagerly, 
‘* is it eight o'clock yet—or— Ah! surely it 
is not yet eight, and the marriage of Mr. 
Whiteley’s daughter has not taken place. For 
the love of Heaven, answer me quickly !” 

“No, it is not yet eight, and the marriage 
which was set for that hour has not taken 
place. Bat why should this interest you?” 
said Harry, wonderingly. 

“I must tell you,” groaned the man, “anp 
deputise you, whoever = may be, to do my 
work for me. Iam a detective from London 
—you can see my badge under the lapel of my 
coat, and I am here to stop this nefarious 
marriage and arrest the man who is palming 
dimeelf off as Francis Clare, 

“Great Heaven! what a horrible catas- 
trophe that I should be stricken down at this 
untimely hour. Listen!” cried the man—‘'a 
few words will tell you all—you must hear it 
—then go with all speed and frustrate the 
Scheme of that rascal—surely the coolest and 
most audacious one that ever went unhung. 

“‘ The real Francis Clare died abroad a few 
weeks since ; this man was his attendant—his 
valet, The young heir had fallen suddenly ill, 
and no one could find out his malady. He 
travelled about incognito from place to place, 
fading slowly away with a disease that puzzled 
even the doctors. 

‘On his way through this village with his 
valet, he saw and fell in love with the village 
‘beauty, Ethel Whiteley, and then and there 
made a secret will, leaving the girl all of his 
vast possessiors. Then he suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared from view, no one 
‘knowing whence he had gone. His body was 
soon after found in a lonely spot in the 
suburbs, I took the case, and it was soon 
determined that he had died of poison—slow 
poison, and it was traced to the valet, who had 
also disa A 

‘I searched for long months for my man, 
and at last ran him down here, playing the 
boldest game for high stakes that ever was 
played—passing himself off for the deceased 
‘heir, and on the very eve of marrying the girl 
to whom poor Clare had left his money. 

‘In Heaven’s name, whoever you may be, 
good sir, go quickly and stop the marriage !— 
you will have barely timetodoit. Never mind 
“‘me—you can send help to me later on. Go 
quickly if you would be in time!" 

Harry Venn glanced hurriedly at his watch 
by the dim light of the stars, and saw that it 
‘wanted ten minutes of eight. 

Would he be in time to prevent Ethel’s 
‘marriage with the daring impostor ? 

“I will save her if it is within the bounds 
‘of human possibility! ’ he cried, huskily, his 

‘fair, handsome face pale as death. 

One moment later he was hurrying with all 
speed toward The Firs. 

Aa he nesred the grand entrance gate he 
paused a moment for breath, and in that 
moment strange thoughts came tohim. He 
remembered vividly the scene in the conserva- 
tory when Ethel had scornfaolly thrown the 
love he offered ber back into his face, taunting 
him with his poverty, and even with his 
affl ‘ction. 

And now his brow darkened and his hands 
clinched at the thought of it. 











Why should he raise his hand to hold the 
beautifal false coquette back from the fate she 
had courted? Would it not be a just retribu- 
tion to make no outcry and let the fatal 
ceremony proceed ? 

There and then, under the dim, flickering 
light of the stars, he fought the fiercest battle 
that man ever fought with his own conscience 
—the fight between right and a deadly wrong. 

Harry leaned heavily against the stone gate- 
post, realising that the moments were flying 
swift-winged past and Ethel Whiteley's fate 
was in his hands. 

Saddenly from an adjacent tower the hour 
of eight rang sharply out on the night air. 





CHAPTER X'xX. 


Loup and clear, like notes of subtle warning, 
a clock in an adjacent belfry slowly tolled the 
hour of eight, and each stroke fell heavily on 
the heart of Harry Venn as he stood out there 
in the snow-drifts, leaning against the mas. 
sive iron gate, looking up at the brilliantly 
lighted windows and listening to the hum of 
gay voices from witbin. 

Should he save Ethel from the awful fate 
that menaced her, or let the marriage go on? 
It would bea glorious revenge. 

The thought found lodgment but an instant 
in his brain; in the next he was his own 
loyal, noble self agaia. 

He had loved the beautiful little heiress too 
well to stand silently by and see her made 
the dupe of a designing and daring adventurer, 
and for the sake of the old love he would save 
~*~ now. . P i P 

ening the ponderous gate, Harry ad- 
vena po. Fn A broad gravelled walk. 

Ono the porch he met two of the servants, 
whom he sent with all dispatch to the aid of 
the injured man lying up the road, and 
hastily entered the house. 

The spacious mansion was ablaze with 
lights and filled with guests. 

Harry went directly to the lawyer's study, 
but failing to find him there, he hurried on to 
Ethel’s boudoir. 

What if he were too late? What if the pros. 

ctive bride and bridegroom had already 

escended to the drawing-room? A cold chill 
shot through his heart at the very thought of 
it. 

The door was open, and standing there on 
the threshold, where he abruptly paused, he 
saw Ethel, arrayed in her bridal robes, before 
the pier glass. 

Before he could utter the words on his 
lips she raised her dark eyes and saw him. 

“ Harry!” she cried out, In a stifled voice ; 
‘is it really you, or do I dream that you are 
standing there? ” 

‘*Yes, it is I!’ he answered huskily. 
‘‘ Thank Heaven I am not too late—I so feared 
that I would be! You must give me a 
moment's audience—I have something of 
great importance to say to you.” 

‘‘Come in,” she said, indicating an arm. 
— opposite the divan on which she had 
sun 


At that moment a message came for Ethel 
to the effect that Mr. Whiteley awaited her 
pleasure. The bridal party was impatiently 
awaiting her coming. 

‘You must send for your father,” said 
Harry. ‘What I have to say will interest 
him equally with yourself.” 

With much wonder Ethel obeyed. 

It was with great surprise the lawyer saw 
Harry Venn sitting in his daughter's boudoir, 
with a face pale as death, when he entered a 
moment later; but he shook hands with the 
young man very cordially. Harry had risen 
greatly in hia estimation since he had fallen 
heir to such a princely fortune. 

‘*Thave come to-night on a very peculiar 
mission, sir,” said ths young man, hesita- 
tiogly. ‘‘I hardly know how to broach so 


the lawyer, quickly—adding: ‘'It is not like 
you to hesitate over an important matter.” 

“Yes, it is better to speak outright,”’ 
admitted Harry, ‘and I will proceed to do so. 
I am here to warn you against the man who 
would lead your daughter to the altar within 
this hour—to prove to you that he is an im- 
postor! Thank Heaven, I am here in time to 
prevent the villain from consummating the 
most dastardly scheme that ever was con- 
cocted! To be brief, the real Francis Clare is 
dead. This man was his valet, and he con- 
ceived the daring plan of passing himeelf off 
for the heir of the Clares to those who knew 
of the young man, but were unaware of hia 
sudden death.” : 

Then Harry proceeded rapidly to relate his 
meeting with the detective from whom he had 
learned the facts upon his promise to hurry on 
to The Firs and stop the wedding. 

Ethel listened like one turned to stone; but 
as he finished she rose quickly, crying,— 

‘* Heaven and—and Hurry have saved me, 
papa!’’ 

She took one step forward and fell at her 
father’s feet in a deathlike swoon. 

Mr. Whiteley sprung quickly forward and 
raised her in his arma, ringing the bell vio- 
lently for her maid. 

‘My child has had a narrow escape, 
Venn,” he said. ‘‘I thank Heaven we have 
made the discovery of the rascal's perfidy be- 
fore the marriage,” and his voice sounded so 
hoarse and unnatural that Harry startled. 

The lawyer's face was dark and stormy, and 
ese stood out on his forehead like whip- 
cords. 

‘‘Come,”" he said, motiohing for Harry to 
follow him. ‘The fellow is below, and 
shall answer to me for this at the point of 
@ revolver! Powers,” he said to the maid 
who entered, and looked quite frightened at 
seeing Ethel lying on the divan ina dead 
faint, ‘‘ attend your mistress.” 

And without another word, motioning 
Harry to follow him, Mr. Whiteley quitted 
the boudoir. 

Hearing quite a commotion in the lower 
corridor, they hastened below—the servants 
were carrying in on a rade litter the injured 
man whom Harry had sent them for. 

‘‘I beg your pardon for the noise we have 
occasioned, sir,’ said John the batler; ‘‘ but 
one word will explain it, As we were bringing 
in this man we encountered Mr. Clare in the 
corridor. One glance at his face and Clare 
started back with a terrible oath, and before 
any one of us could collect his scattered senses 
he drew along thin dagger from his breast- 
pocket and hurled it with the rapidity of 
lightning and with all his strength at the man’s 
heart, then wheeled about, dashed through 
the library to the window, threw open the 
sash, and plunged headlong out into the 
grounds. We were all taken aback, sir, that 
we were, fairly paralysed. I am thankfal to 
say, however, that the dagger missed its 
mark.” 

“ Take the man to the servants’ hall below, 
and see that every attention is shown to 
him—and mind, do not repeat what you have 
seen and heard,” returned Mr. Whiteley, 
sternly. 
None of the guests had witnessed the occur- 
rence. He was thankfal for that. 
“The fellow recognised the detective, and 
ant good his escape,” he said, turning to 
arry. 
* Yes,” responded the young man. “ Per- 
haps it would be as well to let him go.” 
‘“‘ | agree with you,” assented Mr. Whiteley. 
“Come to my library; we will talk the 
matter overafter I have dispersed the guests. 
Ah! what a terrible blow this will be for my 
wife as well as poor little Ethel!” 
“I more than regret that I have not the 
time to spare, sir,” retarned Harry ; ‘ but the 
fact is, we leave Westmoreland early to-mor- 
row for our southern home, and I am here to 
bid you good-bye as well as to serve Miss 





delicate a subject.’ 
‘' Plunge into it without preamble,” replied 





Ethel. Iam not in evening dress, and I shall 
not, in all probability, see Mrs. or Miss White- 
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ley again. Kindly say farewell to them for 
me.” 


Mr, Whiteley wrang the young-man's hand 
iz silence, It was with geauine repret thafhe 
parted from:him. 

_ Fhe-annourcoment of the bride's indipposi- 
tion -was quite a surprise to the guests, and 
sympathy was expressed for her on all sides. 
No one guessed the true cause of it. Tao 
bridegroom had-come early, flashedand happy, 
and many of them had-seen him. There was 
certainly no cloud in the sky in that diredtion. 

Mrs, Whiteley was quiteas much puzzled 
at the turn things bad taken as any of the 
guests. 

It was not until the last guest had departed 
that the emife quickly faded from her huse- 
band’s face, and he informed her of the true 
Biate of affairs, 

She flew at ones in great trepidation to 
Eshel’s boudoir. 

She found the wedding garments scattered 
about the apartment, and her daughter, ia 
her pale-blue silk wrapper, all ins heap on 
the Kt before the glowing coal fire in the 
grate. 

The mother knelt down beside her with a 
deep sob, and the only tears the prond jady- 
mother had ehed for long years dropped en 
the girl's-lovely face as she laid her dark curly 
head on her bosom. 

“‘ Ethel, darling |” she murmured, ‘‘do not 
grieve ; everything will come ont right in: the 
end. You many congratulate yourself upon 
having eseaped one of the greatest roués in the 
country.” 

Ethel raised her head with a proud gesture. 

“Tam not grisving, mamima,’’ she said. “I 

am glad to bs free from this entanglement, as 
Thad grown-to look upon-him with positive 
hateed. I—I should have sparncd him had I 
dared!” 
_ “Dared!" repeated Mra. Whiteley, look- 
ing at herin bewilderment. “‘ Thatiea strange 
word for you to use, dear. Certainly the 
matter was not compulsory.” 

Ethel realised by that remark that her 
father had not made a confidante of her 
mother in regard to the past.. He had alao 
enjoined her by a solemn pledge never to 
reveal his seoret to her. 

‘‘No, I am not sorry that thig affair has 
turned oat as it has, mamma,” she repeated, 
her cheeks reddening, her dark eyes sparkling, 
and her voiee trembling slightly as she spoke. 
‘I truly believe that everything happens for 
the best in this world, and it was not to be 
that I should marry that rascal. Perhaps 
there is a better fate in stora for me,” 

“I hope so, my love,’ retarned Mrs. 
Whiteley, and involuntarily the thoughts of 
both reverted to Harry Vena. 

- The next instant his name wason Ethel's 
pS, 

‘‘Bat forHarry my life would have been 

wrecked, mamma,” she said,— 

Mrs. Whiteley looked keenly at her daughter, 
then after a minute’s pane said: 

‘Did you know that Harry and his mother 
leave Westmoreland to-morrow, Ethel?" 

_ Bihel sprung’to her feet, her face whiie as 
it would be in death. 

‘Harry leaves Westmoreland to-morrow, 
mamma!’ she repeated. “ Why, whatmakes 
you think so?” 

“‘ He bade your father good-bye for both of 
us, saying thatin all probability he should not 
have time to see na again, He goes to the 
beantifol sonthern home which he has had 
——— for the britle he intends soon to 
take.” 

‘‘Mamma!” cried Ethel, in an awfal 
whisper, “stop! Stop, I imptore you. Do 
not say another word on the subject, You 
are breaking iy heart!” 





CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs, Wuitrnzy drew back and looked at her 
daughter. Ethel’s vehement words had been 
a startling revelation to her. 





She drew nearer her and laid hor jswelled 
hand on the girl's dark ourla, 

‘* My darliog,” she said, tremulously. “ your 
emotion can have but one meaning. Will you 
make a confidante of me?” 

‘*I thave nothing to tell you, marama,” 
returned the girl, with a sob— nothing!” 

Mrs. Whiteley knew that the greatest kind- 
ness she could do would be to leave the girl 
lone. Kissing her good-night, she walked 
slowly from her boudoir. 

Entering a few moments later, Powers 
found her young mistress lying on a silken 
divan, with her face turned toward the wall, 
sobbing as though her heart would bresk. 

“Oh, Miss Ethel,’? murmared the Little 
French maid, in affright, ‘‘is there anything 
I oan do for you? You will make yourself 
quite ill—you will indeed, mias.”’ 

“ Yes, you can make me up a strong cordial, 
Powers,” sheanswered. ‘‘ I—I havea terrible 
fain in my head—and in my heart too,” she 
mtittered, under her breath, adding, aloud: ''I1 
want to sleep and forgetit."’ 

The next morning Ethel awoke with a high 
fever, and that was the beginning of a long 
and alarming illness. 

Mrs. Whiteley would allow no one save 
herbelf at the bedside of her daughter; bni the 
doctor in attendance could have told strange 
tales of her ravings, and of how the name of 
Harry Venn was for ever on her feverish lips, 
as she would cry out over again that Harry 
shonld never marry Amnie Welis—that she 
had only loaned her lover to Annie, and that 
she would kill the girl ere she should become 
Harry's bride, 

Mrs. Whiteley grew quite terrified as sho 
liatened. 

‘*Ié is only the raving of fever,’’ explained 
the doctor. “Fever patients take strange 
fancies.” 

Still Mrs. Whiteley did not feel satisfied. 

Tt was a cold, chill morning in mid-winter 
that Ethel woke to consciousness of what was 
trauspiring about her. 

For a moments her mind was a dull blank, 
bat as her mother bent over her, seeing the 
light of reason in her dark eyes, memory 
slowly surged back to her benumbed brain. 

“ What a terrible affair it was that—that 
happened last night, mamma!" she whispered. 
‘‘ What do the people say about—aboni the 
marriage being put off?” 

‘‘It was not last night that it happened, 
dear,” returned Mra, Whiteley, tearfully 
folding Ethel in her arms, ‘“‘bat nearly a 
month ago. You have been lying very illever 
since. Atonetime we thought you were going 
to die." 

‘*: Néearly—a—month |’ repeated LHihel, 
with bated breath, ‘“‘How much may have 
taken place within that time |” 

Mrs. Whiteley divined at once where her 
thoughts were drifting. 

‘+ Yes, there have been some changes,” she 
responded. ‘‘ Mr, Venn and his mother have 
gone south.” 

‘‘And what of Annie Wells?” exclaimed 
Ethel, in a shrill whieper. 

‘She accompanied them as Mrs, Venn's 
protégée until the wedding comes off,’’ she 
answered, slowly. 

Ethel fell back white as death on her 
pillow. 

“Owing to Mrs. Venn’s suggestion the 
marriage between Annie and her son will not 
take place until early epring,”’ 

There was no answer. Ethel lay there 
immovable as a white marble statue. 

“ They have asked after you constantly by 
letier since they learned of your illness,’’ Mrs, 
Whiteley went on, “and in the last one 
Annie urges that you will be permitted to go 
down to their couthern home and visit them; 
she thinks the balmy air will be beneficial. 
I—I thought you would hardly care to go, 
and I must jaat about write and tell Anne 
80, 

Still there was no answer. Mrs. Whiteley 
could nos see her daughter’s face; it was 


} buried in the counterpane. Had she seen it 


the stormy expression would have frighten:d 
her, and perhaps warned her of the tragedy 
which was to darken the girl's life in the 
near future. 

An hour later, when Mrs, Whiteley’ came 
to her daughter’s couch to see how #He was 
resting, the great derk wild eyes feshed 
suddenly open, and Ethel asked in a low, 
tremulous whisper,— 

‘* Have you answered Annie Wells's letier 
yet, mamma?” 

“No,” replied Mra, Whiteley; “bai I 
shall do so at once, that ié may go Cut in the 
afternoon mé&il.” 

“Tell her that I will pay her a vieit. 
|mamma, jastassoon ay I am able to travel,” 
| she said. 

“Ethel!” cried the Ilady-mother, who had 
never yet been known to reftise to gratify any 
Gesire of her only child, ‘‘ are—are you’ ture, 
dear, that it will be for the best for you to co 
there? I—I would rather that you wotld not 

Cs id 

‘‘ Will you tell me'why 2?” asked Ethel, in a 
cold, hard voice. 

“Yes; and I must speak plainly,” ecbvec 
‘the weeping mother. “ Daring your illtéss I 
‘have discovered your sectét—you love Harry 
| Venn! Therefore if would be déath in life to 
| you to visit the girl Whom he intends #o soon 
to make his bride.” 

So gteat was her pride, not éven to her 
— would Ethel admit the truth cf 
this. 

‘‘You are mistaken, mamma,” she said, 
‘indeed you are. Harry Vérn is nothing to 
me—less than nothing. You surely do not 
imagine that anything that fell from my lip 
during my illness was aught but the fancy of 
i disordered brain ? The véry knoWiedge that 
I desire to visit at his home should put all 
such thoughts to fight.” 

Mrs. Whiteley could not help bab eilenily 
concur in this dpinion—it certainly looked 
reasonable; and when she adswered Annie 
Wells's letter that afternoon she wrote her that 
Ethel would be more than pléased to make 
‘them a visit as soon as she was able to 
travel, 

Ifthe truth mast be told, it was véry mach 
against Mre. Venn's desire.that this invitation 
had been extended to Ethel, 

‘You area sensible girl, and I can talk 
plainly to you, Annie,” she said, ‘and I cer- 
tainly do so when Task you to reficct whether 
itis for the best to bring the girl bere whom 
my son orice loved. Why not les well enorgh 
alone? You are his secord love, bat, I quite 
believe he now carea for you as much az he 
did for the proud heiress. You coald not fail 
to win your way tc anyone’s heart who might 
be thrown in contact with. you—you are co 
sweet and good, my dear girl,” 

Annie came and knelt down béside Mes. 
Venn’s cheir, laying her soft warm cheek 
against the elder woman’s face, 

‘Believe me, I appreciate your edvice 
more than words can tell,’ she murmured, 
adding: ‘I will make a confession, to. you. 
I—I invited Miss Whiteley after a severe 
struggle with my own heart. My sole pruvoss 
is to test Harry’s affection fur me, I would 
not marry him unless I was sure tbat I pos- 
sessed his whole heart. Harry boing thrown 
in company with his first love will be a tezi. 
If even a spark of the old tenderness remains 
in bis heart, being throwna few weeks ia her 
society will fan it into flame, Should this 
occur I will give him up to her, though my 
heart breaks in the ordeal, I cannot forget 
those grand words: 











‘« He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts aresmall, 

Who. dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.”’ 


I do not agree with you, Annié,” returned 
Mrs, Venn, promptly. ‘‘ Why throw temp- 
tation in a young man’s way, when it can be 
ag easily avoided? Remember the old Tine 
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which is quite ag grand and truc as those you 
hays gnoted : . 
s¢ ¢Mo err is human,” 


When Harry is safely wedded I shall have-no 
fear of him, for he comes of a race which 
holds the martiage tie sacred; bunt betrothals 
in these days are, alas! so easily broken. Of 
course if you really insiat upon this test-of his 
love I will not opposes you.” She did not add 
the thought that was uppsriost in her mind, 
and that made he¥ heart so heavy—that sweet 
Annie might never reg¥et it. 

li was qaite a turprise to Harry when his 
mother announced at the breakfast-tablea 
few Gave laterthat Eshel Whiteley was about 
to pay thera a visit. 

“If it is-poasible I shall absent wyeelf 
from heme While she is here,” he said, ris- 
ing from the table and crossing over to the 
window. There he stoed, with bis back to 
them, lost in meditation for some moments. 

“That would be an act of discourtesy that 
I should nof like to think my soa capable cf,"’ 
said Mrs, Venn, gravely. 

His fair, handsome face flashed. 

‘Your will ssail be my faw, mother,” he 
said, “ boi—" and he hesiiaied, -with the 
sentence but half uttered, looking with troubled 
eyes over the vast domain he now cailed his 
own towards the far-cff hills. 

*' Well,” she ssid, “why do you hesitate 
over whet you Weald say to.me, my son?” 

‘Twas jast about to ask if Amnie know of 
your hawing invited her ‘zerc, mother. I have 
an idea:thas she may net'ba quits pleased.” 

‘(Ts wad entirely at ber suggestion that Miss 
Whiteley was invited to come,” she said. 

He looked greatly astonished, bat refrained 
from mmakizg any comment. 

A few mements later Annie joined them in 
the breakfast-roem. / 

She looked as fresh and sweet as the morn- 
ing iteeifin her simple blue mall dress with a 
spray of white biossoms at her threatand a 
bunch of the same flowers in her fair carla. 

The whele room seemed to brighten with 
her coming. 

Harry came eagerly forward, being out 
both hands to ker. 

‘‘ Geod-mornizvg, Annie,’ he said, ‘' You 
seem to have caught ell the sumshine and 
brougbtit in with you. I was jast wondering 
where you were, Bscakfast would have passed 
lonely eacugh had you not joined mother and 
me.” 





Annie’a eyes brightened, and her cheeka 
shed. It was soswaeet a thonght to her—to 
know that the one she loved best on earth had 
reaily «aissed her, and :that-he bad grown to 
look for her comisg. Ab, Heaven! what joy ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was amemorable day st Dairlawn os the 
Venn place ‘wasioeAldd, when Ethel Whitsley’s 
telegram was received, stating that she would 
be With them by two o'clock that afteraoan. 

‘' Ofcourse you will accompany Awnieto 
the train to-mect ker,’’ said Mra. Venn,-as she 
handed the.despateh to her sen. 

He looked-appeslingiy-at Annis. 

‘I ghonld dike you 40 come,” she said, 
earnestly. 

¥ > ger since you ‘wish ib, Aanie,” he re- 
piied, 

Annies never-remem bered:io have commenced 
her toilet with sach trembling hands as she 
did that day asthe hands of the ebony clook 
on the mantel slowly pointed to ene. 

For the firsts timo in-her life everything she 
donned seemed to displease her. 

“I¢ is because I am 0 frightfally plain,” 
ehe marmared at last, with a little sob of 
despair, ‘I mever quite retilised it before,” 
and aceid chill, likean icy wave, awept through 
her heart a3 she tried to imagine how Dthel 
would look. 

Had she really done right in bringing her be- 
trothed husband agein under the banefal 
influence of the beautifal coqaetie ? 


It was too late to ask herself that questien 
now. 

‘I will trust blindly to Harry’s love,” she 
murmured, little dreaming how fickle the love 
of man really is. 

Her cheeks were as white as snowdrops when 
she stepped out on the wide verandah noar 
where Harry with his carriage and two pran- 
cing horses awaited her. 

‘*We will kave barely time to reach the 
depot,” he said, impatiently, ‘I mover knew 
you +0 be dilatory before, Annie.” 

Ske bluched painfuily. 

“Tamsorry,” she returned, ina tow voice. 

She was inwardly wondering if he would 
help her to the vacant place beside himeelf or 
to the seat in the rear. Is was cefiled the 
next instant by his placing heron the back 
seat of the vehicle. 

As Harry had eaid, they had barely time to 
reach the depot ere the northern cxpress came 
thundering in. 

And the very first peratn to spring from the 
parlour car was Ethel hereel?. 

The very fites glance at ber almost took 
Annie's breath away. Ethel’s reoeni ilness 
hed not left the slightest traces npon har, save 
to make her more marveliously beautiful than 
ever, if that were possible. Her faca was 
mever rounder or faller, or the dimpied cheeks 
more peachy, and tier dark eyes under ‘their 
long, demure siiken dashes shone like twin 
Stara. : 
Nothing cvald have been prettier, or set off 
her trim figure to better advantage than the 
tight-fitting long grey coat edged with eilver- 
grey fox far which she wore, anda grey cap, 
with & crimson bird’s wing, sei far back in a 
jaunty fashion, fiinisked the tout ensemble of 
the prettiest of travelling costumes. 

-Annie noticed with alarm that Harry's facs 
flashed crimson, then turned a deathly white 
ashis eyes rested upon Ethel, Aud perhaps 
it was only her fandy—bat-she quite imagined 
she heard a stifled sigh trembling on his lips. 

Ah! was it wise after ell to &ring Ethel 
Whiteley into her-paradise? A’zudden regret 
thrilled her to the very sonl; bub it was too 
late now. What'had been done conid never be 
undone. 

Ethel eame quickly forward and kissed 
Aanie, then turned to Harry with both hands 
dutatreiched, aad the allaring smile he remem- 
— but too well playing about thoze rosebud 

ips. 

“ We parted in a land of storm and snow to 
meet again in a climate of blossoms and 
sunshine,” she said, archly, adding how de- 


lighted she was to see Annie and himself once | 


more, and thai-it looked like old times, 


These words prodaced a dead silence on the | 


little group. Hach one of them thorght of 
what these “ old times’ to which che referred 
60 tremulously bad‘been—the time when sho 
and handsome.Herry Venn had been lovers, 
Harry waa-the fisst to break the consirained 
ce, 


“ Like a brilliant haman butterfly,” was the 
thought that passed through Annie’s mind, 
and she fell to wondering how Harry could 
ever eare for her own plain little, unpreten- 
tious self aftet having once idolised a tewati- 
ful, dazzling creature like peerless Ethel, 

She realited, to0, with alarm, how 
eminently fitted Ethel was to attract and 
charm her lover. She could see her foliy 
when it was too late. : 

Ah! she had been mad—yes, mad—to 
threw this lovely enchantress in Harry's path 

ain, 

“i did not look at Annie closely enough ic 
discover how very white ber face was, and 
how foreed'the smile that was on her lips. 
Indeed, if he had scanned hor very closely he 
could not have helped discovering the suepi- 
cion of tears onthe girlslashes. = = 

Mrs, Venn was awaiting the coming of the 
trio on the shady verandah. » 2 

She gave Ethel a very kind greeting. Ske 
had determined that the heiress should 20! 
find her wanting ia cordial hospitality in her 
southern home. 

She was quite unprepared for the impulsive 
manner in which ths girl threw her armp 
around her neck and implanted a warm kiss 
on her cheek, ; 

‘“We only met once before, Mra Whiteley,” 
she said, ‘and I, on the contrary, have heard 
Harry speak of his dear mother so very 
often that 1 feel aa if we were very old and 
desr friends.” : 

“TI hope-we shall bo, my dear,’ responded 
Mrs. Venn, heartily, quite taken up by tne 
young heérese’s pretty, taking manner ana 
dimpling-smiles; and Hshel had not been a 
Visitor at the house three days ere Mra, Venn 
declared to Annia that the girl was a veritable 
sunbeam in the house. 

Can ‘it be wondered that Annie's heart was 
sore and very heavy aa she listened in silence i 

Nevér since her betrothal to handsome 
Harry Venn did the cenviciion force itself 
upon her bow iily fitted she was to become 
the bride of the man sho loved so well. 

Ab, if Heaven had but dealt oni to her 
beauty and grace such as Ethel Whiteley pos- 
sezted | 

Annia never reatised before how bereft she 
waa of even the conmmonest accomplishments. 

Htbel wad an accomplished musician ; she 
could fairly thrill one's soul with tre melody 
that rippled from her white fingers, and she 
was irresistible wien eue susg. Harry 
seemed to know no greater pleasure than 











spending whole heurs ~with bis old leve over 
the piawo. Annie, poor soni! did not kaow 
| one nete from arother. 
And then Hthel wasa dashing eqaestrienne, 
‘Sho and Harry wonld spend many an hoar to 
j Py . 7 
gether oantering over the shady roadg. 
Annie knew nothing of korsevack riding, so of 
courze no one ever thought of asking ber to 
‘go with them-—regrettiay because she couid, 


| not. 
“Why, how stupid of us to keep atemding | Ethel had noequai in croquet-and lawn 


here, Misa Whiteley,” hosaid. “ The carriage 
isin waiting—oome!"’ 


“ Won’t you call me Bthe!, jastas you used! All th 
| inclination for, but waen sake taw how oom- 


| pletely Ethel managedto fill Harry’s leisure 
, time with amusements from which she her- 


to?” she asked, sweetiy, 

Harry looked at Annie. 

“Of course he will!’ Aunie spoke up, 
bravely. 

‘«¢ Miga ‘Whiteley sounds eo formal on the 


lips of friends,” she complained, with a pout, | 


smiling sweetly at Harry's betrothed. 
Annie could never tell jast how it happened 


i 


—whether it was an aot of courtesy on Harry's, 


| tennis, and she was a capita! cailor—a reguiar 
| watersprite, Harry laughingly declared. 


Ail these sports Auzie had never had any 


self was completely shut ont, the pour gitl’s 
soul grew desolate with a great despsir, 
Matters seemed to go from bad to worse 
every Gay. 
Slowly but surely Aunie could see that 
Harry was falling beneath the old spell of 
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part or one of design on Ethel's, or uninten- | Ethel’s charms, and only the pitying etare 
tional to her part of both—but a they stepped} and the cold white moonbcams thai stole 
up to the carriage Harry belped Ethel to the | into the girl's room eaoh night witnessed the 
seat beside himself, and Annissat on the back ; bitter tears that poor Annie sued. ; 
seat—alone, It was buta slight action, but; Even Mrs. Venn seemed entirely captivated 
even straws show whieh way tho wind ig, by beautiful, vivacious Hthel. 
blowing. ‘‘ Since sha hag been here I have changed 
It waa @ pleasant enough ride home to both my opinion of her entirely,” she wontd often 
Ethel and Harry. Liver and anon their laugh | say to Annie. ‘TI quiteimagined hor proud, 
would ring out sicnmitaneously and merrily'cold, and heartless! { tind sia has tho 
on the sleepy sunlit sir, | warmest heart inthe whole world, I onic 
How bright, gay end vivacious she was! not help but love her.” 
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Oace Annie summoned up courage to ask, 
with tears in her eyes, as she knelt down in 
her usual fashion beside Mra. Venn’s chair,— 
__ “ Do you think you would be better pleased 
it—if—Harry were betrothed to Ethel again— 
instead—of—me?”’ 

“Why, no, child !” retorted the dear old 
lsiy, smoothing back Annie's fair, tumbled 
ourls. ‘I like Ethel very much, bat by no 
means as wellas I like you. She is like the 
great red rose before whom all must bow in 
homage. You are like the tender little violet 
whom all must love. You were getting a bit 
dall staying here with me, child,” she went 
on. ‘Her coming will brighten you up 
wonderfally. I wish you had more friends 
hike her." 

silently thanked Heaven she had 
not. 
Tey to stifle it as she would a great throb 
of bitter jealous pain would stir ber heart 
whenever she saw Harry and Ethel together. 
She had said to herself that she would give 
him up to Ethel if upon testing him she‘found 
that he loved Ethel equally with herself. 
Bat could she do it? There was no one to 


om Annie what the near future held for 
r. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


tv had been no easy matter for Harry Venn ; 


¢o meet Ethel and treat her courteously at 
firat, for the memory of their parting and how 
she had scorned and humilitated him were 
ever before him, but the recollection that he 
was her host recalled him to a sense of hia 
duty. 

He put away all feelings of pique and pride, 
and strove to show her every kindness. 

It was amazing to him how swiftly and 
pleasantiy the days passed. 

He would have scouted the idea that he was 
fast falling under the old spell if any one had 

aggested it to him; yet he began to look 
forward from day to day to the pleasurable 
hours he should spend with Ethel, quite for- 
getfal of the allegiance he owed to Annie. 

So well did Aunie cover up all traces of her 
stiof at this state of affairs that even Ethel, 
who watched her keenly, could not detect 
whether or not the-iron of jealousy had entered 
the girl's placid sonl; but there came one 
evening when poor Annie's angelic patience 
seemed almost at an end. 

Karly in the evening Harry had joined Ethel 
and herself in the drawing-room, and, as 
agual, they had soon drifted over to the piano 
+o try a new piece of musio, and presently the 
20m rang with the melody of their voices. 

It was an old love song, and they were s0 
wrapped up in it that each of them actually 
gorgot the presence of the little figure in grey 
seated in the shadow of the bay-window. 

Annie endured the tortare of watching them 
until the pain at her heart grew unbearable 
and her eyes gushed over with tears; but she 
would have died sooner than that either of 
them should observe it, and noiselessly throw- 
ing open the window. sash she stepped quickly 
out on to the verandah and passed hurriedly 
into the grounds where, all unseen, save by 
the pitying golden-hearted stars, she could 
weep to her heart’s content. 

“‘T must give him up,’’ she sobbed. ‘'I—I 
ean see that; but oh, kind Heaven ! teach mo 
how to do it, for [ love him so!” 

How time dragged by as she sat there 
‘Annie never remembered. She was conscious 
ef one thing only—the music had ceased, and 
moat probably they were spending their time 
talking love to each other; anda little wild 
hysterical langh that was more cruel than a 
aob broke from her white lips. 

A scene wholly different from her anticipa- 
*.cu was being enacted in the spacious draw- 
ing-room. 

Despite Eshel's seeming absorption in the 
music, she had taken partioular pains to 
watch Annie furtively from the large mirror 
opposite, which reflscted every portion of the 





extensive apartment, and had seen her 
abraptly leave the drawing-room. When Ethel 
found herself alone with Harry, with the 
prospect of an uninterrupted ¢éte 4 tite, she 
turned to him with a smile, declaring she was 
beginning to tire of the music, and would ever 
80 much rather talk, 

“I was jast about to excuse myself from 
the room, leaving you and Anniehere together,” 
he eaid, pleasantly, “I have two important 
letters to write.”’ 

Tarning suddenly in Annie's direction, he 
Was surprised to see that she was not there. 

“It is very early yet; cannot the letters 
wait an hour?’ she said, archly, ‘ Remem. 
ber, you promised to tell me the story of the 
Black Pool to. night." 

* Annie will tell you,” he said, laughingly ; 
‘*she knows all about it.” 

“ You were once so—so kind you conld not 
refase mea little request like that, Harry,” 
she murmured. 

He blushed painfally and turned away in 
embarrassment. 

How well he remembered those days! 
Would they ever be obliterated from his 
mind? Bathe must not dwell on them, for he 
now belonged to another. 

‘The past is past, Ethel,” he said. ‘* We 
are both older and wiser now.” 

**Do you think that if we could live some 
parts of our lives over again we would do 
differently ?"’ she asked. 

‘‘T hardly think so,” he replied. “If we 
were placed in the same positions again we 
would do exactly as we did before, I feel 
sare,’ 

Ethel bowed her dark curly head in her 
hands and sighed softly. 

‘‘ Harry,” she murmured, with a half sob, 
‘‘T want to make a clear confession to you ; it 
has burdened my heart solong. I want to tell 
you frankly how often I have regretted that 
Francis Clare ever came between you and me 
and made discord.” 

‘Ag I said before, all that is past now,” he 
replied, hurriedly. ‘* We agreed that both of 
us must live and learn to forget. I—I am 
another's. I must not-——” 

‘‘ Harry,” she broke in, imperiously, ‘ tell 
me one thing—you owe it to me in memory of 
what we once were to each other—if Annie 
Wells were nota barrier between us, would 
you not care for meagain? Tell me, Harry!” 
she sobbed. 

The question almost staggered him. Was 
it possible that he had heard aright? he asked 
himself. Surely in her innocence the girl did 
not realise all that the words implied. 

‘Would you?” she persisted, much after 
the fashion of a spoiled school-girl. 

He was so chivalrous he would not disap- 
point her by answering other than in the 
affirmative; but it froubled him to see the 
glad light that broke over her face. He was 
very thankfal that his mother entered the 
drawing room at that moment, inquiring if he 
had written the letters that he had spoken of ; 
if so, she had a little commission for him. 

Excusing himself, the mother and son left 
the room arm in arm. 

‘*He would have loved me now if Annie 
Wells was not a barrier between us,” she maut- 
tered over and over again to herself, and at 
the thought of ‘‘ what might have been ” the 
bitterest tears she had ever shed filled her 
dark, burning eyes. The next instant she 
dashed them from her, sobbing out that she 
wished Annis was dead—yes, dead ! 

Looking out through the long French 
window, she was quite startled at seeing 
Annie standing by the fountaia ia the clear 
bright moonlight at the other end of the 
grounds. 

Was Harry Venn with her? she wondered, 
fiercely. Had they a lovers’ trysting-place 
out in the grounds, and had he joined her 
there to tell her of all that had passed in the 
drawing-room during herabsence? She mnat 
kaow—she would know ! 

Throwing up the window-sash, Ethel 
stepped noiselessly out into the grounds, glid- 


ing like a veritable shadow down the path 
until she was within a rod of Annie, and to 
her infinite satisfaction she saw that the girl 
was alone. 

Ethel intended to regain the house again as 
quietly as she had left it; buta treacherous 
wig beneath her feet betrayed her presence 

ere, 

Annie looked up and saw her, so Ethel was 
obliged to advance, 

‘*Ah, here you are, star.gazing alone, An. 
nie!” she cried, adding : ‘‘ I have been looking 
everywhere for you. Iam glad I find you in 
the grounds above any other place.” 

“Looking everywhere for me!" repeated 
Aunie in astonishment. “Why, I never 
fancied you would miss me—yonu and Harry." 

Ethel was quick to note the jealous pain 
conveyed in that remark; but she did not 
appear to notice it. 

** Yes, I am glad to find you in the grounds,”’ 
she declared. ‘I want you to take me to the 
Black Pool and tell me about it, as I do not 
like to ask Harry. Why, do you know I fairly 
adore anything that has the least romance 
connected with it!” 

Annie drew back with a little shiver. 
‘* How did you know about it?’ she asked, 
in a low voice. 

‘‘T overheard two of the servants discussing 
it,” returned Ethel. ‘“ One wanted to cross 
that part of the grounds, taking a short cat to 
where they were going ; but the other declared 
that she would not pass the waters of the 
Black Pool after sandown for a small fortune. 
You may just as well take me there, Annie,” 
she went on, “for I shall never be satisfied 
until I have seen it and heard all about it.” 

‘‘Mrs. Venn has strictly forbidden any ore 
to refer to it; but you would ba sure to hear 
of it sooner or later. I may as well tell you 
about it, and point it out. Come, it is this 
way.” 

Annie led her to the extreme end of the 
grounds, and pointed to a dense bit of wood- 
land to the right. 

‘sI¢ is there,” she said. ‘ Would you cara 
to see it?” 

** Yes, exclaimed Ethel eagerly. ‘‘I want 
to stand on the very edge of it.” 

Margery took her hand, and together they 
struck into the pathless labyrinth of woodland. 
A few moments more and they had reached a 
dark strip of water, lying sullen and gloomy 
under the fitfal rays of the moon as ié filtered 
down upon it through the branches of the 
trees. 

“‘ Here it is,” said Annie, retreating shadder- 
ingly from its brink. fi 

“I'm sure I see nothing here to make such 
a mystery about,” returned Ethel. “It is 
nothing more nor less than a little marsh pond 
which needs filling up.” 

Annie shook her head slowly. 

‘‘ That has been tried many times and has 
utterly failed, and it is agreed now that the 

ool is bottomless. No birds live in the trees 
in this vicinity, and the grass is blackened and 
shrivelled as though a poisonous icy wind had 
swept over it. Attempts have been made to 
cover the pool over, but no workmen ever 
lived to accomplish it; they suddenly disap- 
peared or were overcome by the gases and 
fell into the dark murky water, which swal- 
lowed them quickly up, and there was no 
trace left behind to tell of their horrible fate." 

Ethel Whiteley listened intently. The story 
seemed to hold a strange fascination for her. 

“The murky water swallowed them up, 
leaving no trace behind,” she repeated under 
her breath, and there was a peculiar gleam in 
her sloe-back eyes as she turned slowly and 
faced Annie. 

“ They say,” continued Annie, ‘‘ that when- 
ever a woman visits this spot it is the fore- 
runner of a tragedy. The legend runs that it 
was here, standing on the brink of this pool, 
a gipsy maiden learned of the perfidy of her 
lover, who had chosen this place as a rendez- 
yous for a more favoured sweetheart. In the 
midst of their love-making she crept up from 
behind and slew them both. Thus was thg 
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Black Pool first dyed by human blood, and 
ever afterwards it has had an almost tigerich 
propensity of craving more. Ofcourse Mrs. 
Venn or Harry is not superstitious, still they 
do not like the subject mentioned, seeing that 
no means can be found to do away with the 
ool.” 

a Drowning in the pool is not a hard death,” 
said Ethel, hoarsely. 

“Do you not think so?” cried Annie. 
“ Why, I have always had a nervous horror of 
the lest I should step too near it and 
meet my death—a fearso great that it amounts 
to almost a mania with me.” 


(To be continued.) 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Mosret Sinciam had known fall many hard- 
ships and humiliations in the course of her 
twenty years, but she had never felt so utterly 
ashamed of the shifts and necessities to which 
her stepfather’s failures reduced his family as 


now. 

Ifonly Mr. Gibson had looked horrified or 
disdainfal she might have thought him proud 
and contemptuous, and the wound would not 
have gone so deep; but tosee him there with 
such blank amazement—sucb utter bewilder- 
ment written on his face—showed her that he 
simply had no idea of the straits to which the 
victims of genteel poverty were brought. 

‘‘Mr, Herbert is out !'’ she heard him say 
to the superior of the two strangers, who was 
infinitely better dressed than his companion, 
and looked a respectable, civil sort of man. 
‘He has gone away for a fortnight, and his 
wife is upstairs with a sick child. You had 
better in)" 

‘That won’t suit us, sir!’ said the man, 
civilly ; ‘‘law can’t take account of illness, 
unfortunately. My orders are toleave this man 
here until three.quarters of rent, plus costs, 
are paid. Ithink I’m speaking to one of the 

entlemen from Boxall’s. If you are lodging 

ere, sir, I’d advise you to clearout. I'll pass 
your things if you give me a list, and it ’ll save 
you a@ lot of money !” 

The name of the thriving school carried 
weight even with a sheriff's officer. A faint 
dawning of what the visitors were came to 
Mr. Gibson. 

‘“‘ If you will step in here,’’ and he opened 
the door of the Nethertons’ sitting-room, 
which was on the opposite side of the passage, 
‘‘and kindly wait a quarter of an hour, I will 
see if the matter can be arranged.” 

The man shook his head. 

“There’s no arrangement ‘Il do now, sir, 
but money down, and it’s a matter of over 
twenty ponnds!” 

“Will you tell me the exact amount?” 
asked Robert, quietly, still holding the sitting- 
room door open. 

“Twenty-two pounds six and eightpence,”’ 
said the official, referring to a paper. 

Robert Gibson went back to his own room. 
Mariel had returned there the moment she 
saw he was speaking to the men. She stood 
leaning against the wall, with a great despair 
on her face, 

‘‘ He promised mother he would pay it,” 
she said, sadly. ‘‘ I know he had the money. 
I suppose he used it for his visit instead. Oh, 
Mr. Gibson, what must you think of us?" 

“I think you have more than your share of 
sorrow!” he said, gravely; ‘but you must 
not let this particular matter distress you. I 
can easily arrange it.” 

“You must not think of lending us the 
money,’’ she said, quickly. ‘“‘ You don’t know 
— Mr. Herbert is, he would never pay you 

! ” 

“* Look here, Miss Sinclair!” said the young 

man, quietly. ‘‘I can see that you are very 


proud, and that it hurts you to take even this 





trifling help from a stranger; but, though I 
don’t know much about the law, Iam afraid, if 
we let things take their course, before Mr. 
Herbert ocmes back these men may have 
half stripped the house. Basides, one of them 
would be left here to watch the things, and 
that would be more painfal to your mother 
than allowing me to lend you the money, 
Don't you think you can sacrifice your pride 
for her sake ?” 

** You don’t understand,” said Mariel, sadly. 
“ It is not my pride. 1 hate the thought of your 
losing the money, and he would never pay 
you back.” 

“Ifyou won't take the loan on any other 
terms you shall pay me back yourself,” said 
Mr. Gibson, bravely. ‘* A pound a month if 
you like; only, remember, I shall never be in 
a hurry if it is inconvenient.” 

Her tears were falling. 

“ Oh, Mr. Gibson, you are a stranger, and 
yet you would do this for us, while that man 
—thank Heaven, he is not my father—goes off 
and spends money on his own pleasures, leav- 
ing his wife and children to be turned out of 
doors in his absence.” 

The classical tutor let her grief have its way. 
Perhaps he telt the tears relieved her. Ina 
few moments she was calmer, and he said, 
gently,— 

** Will you let me go and settle with these 
men, and promice not to let your mother think 
me impertinent.” 

‘** You will be sure and let me repay you?” 

‘* Certainly! I expect I shall be back in a 
moment, and tell you you are free of them.” 

‘* T hope I have not exceeded my quarter of 
an hour,” he said, coolly, as he entered the 
other room. ‘“ Shall you object to a cheque, 
otherwise I must detain you while I go for 
change?” 

The superior of the two looked at the cheque, 
which was drawn up and signed, only need- 
ing the addition of the name of the person to 
whom it was to be made payable. 

“Robert Gibson—you are the new master 
at Boxall’s. It ’ll be all right, sir. Besides, 
you see I run norisk!” he said, with a dry 
humour. “If the cheque wasn’t straight- 
forward the man ’Ild be back to-morrow.” 

* You'll find the cheque right enough.” 

“'Good-evening, sir; it’s pleasant to have 
dealings with a gentleman that acts as such.” 

The ‘' gentleman who acted as such” felt 
as though he hati entered on a new era. Ever 
since he came to Dornington he had lived a 
life exclusively self-centred. True, he had 
taught several hours a day, and thrown his 
whole mind into the work; but apart from 
Latin and Greek he had had no single interest 
not connected with himeelf. 

He had brooded over present troublesand past 
happiness until his brain felt tottering. And 
80 he had lived almost without knowing it— 
certainly without thinking of it—in the midat 
of * history as pathetic and touching as well 
co . 

A girl of gentle birth and sweet temper, 
struggling alone and unaided, to be the prop 
of a family of twelve! The mother well-nigh 
spiritless from trouble; the father selfish to 
the core, and the ten children helpless. His 
own burden wasa terrible one, but he owned 
to himself that Mariel Sinclair bore hers 
more heroically; and there came into his 
heart a faint longing to assist her. 

Mr. Payne, coming back about ten to pay a 
second last visit to the little boy, was aston- 
ished to find the young classical tutor sitting 
in the parlour with Mrs. Herbert, and trying 
to assuage her alarm. 

When the surgeon came down from the 
inspection of his little patient he tarned into 
the sitting-room for a word with Mr. Gibson. 

*T have not seen you since you took rooms 
here,” ke said, pleasantly. ‘‘I met Mrs. 
Netherton this afternoon, and she informed 
me Paragon-street was not agreeing with yon. 
She said you looked awfal.” 

Robert emiled half sadly. 





“T believe I must give up visiting,” he said, | 


listlessly, ‘for, whenever I do emerge feces 
my shell, someone tells me how bad I lo. k.’ 

‘* Not & bit of it. Go outa little more, snd 
they'll change their opinion, Yon see the: 
shock you had last September was enorgh to 
upset a robust man, and I should say yon haw 
felt the effects of it,”’ said Mr. Payne. 

Robert Gibson would never have dreamed 
of calling ina doctor for his ailments; stili' 
less did he want to extract advice gratis fron 
Mr, Payne. But there was something sv 
frank and kindly about the surgeon’s manner 
that the young man’s heart was won, and he 
rushed in to a confidence he had never 
dreamed of making to a living creature. 

* That's just it, Mr. Payne, I can’t get over 
the past. Ihave filled up my days as much: 
as possible with work, so as not to leave time: 
for thought, but still one can’t teach afte: 
nine at night, for pupils object to be tanghr, 
and from then till school begins in the morn 
ings is a fearful time!” 

“IT thought as much. Yon sleep badly, 3 
expect.”” Here Mr. Payne sat down as though 
he was not the least in a harry, and could stay 
talking an hour or so, if Mr. Gibson felt dis- 
posed. ‘You have bad dreams—go through 
the railway accident again; see that pocrs 
fellow’s face, fancy you ought to have saved: 
him, and all that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Gibson looked bewildered. 

** How could you possibly guess? Are yor 
& magician? Noone could have told you, fcr> 
no one knows.’’ 

“ Well, am I right?” 

‘In so far that I can't get over the past. I: 
go over and overthe same ground. i can't 
sleep, and [’m always feeling I'm gnilty ci. 
murder.” 

“TI thought as much. No; I'm not =, 
magician, Mr. Gibson, nor even an M.D. 
just a plain, ordinary, general practitioner. 
Bat I can tell you what’s happened to you: : 
You happen to possess a highly sensitive, 
nervous temperament, & very keen imagination: 
and a tender conscience—three things thai, 
joined together, can torture their possesscz’ 
pretty badly. 

‘© Your nerves had a fearfal shock last Sep— 
tember, and it would have been better if you: 
had given up all thoughts of work for three- 
months, and gone off to some cheerfal, noisy: 
family of young relations, who would have 
driven all euch fancies away before they took: 
a hold on you. ; 

‘*Why didn’t I advise this, youask? Becanze’ 
Dr. Netherton told me you had not a relation 
in the world, and that this position at Boxall'c» 
was of consequence to you. But if you don't 
change your tactics, young man, you'll bw 
sorry.” 

Robert Gibson shuddered. 

“I feel sometimes as though I was goixz: 
mad,” he said, gloomily, 

“Jast so; you have overworked a jaded- 
brain, and driven aching nerves in tight har- 
ness. I expect by this time you’ve persuaded 
yourself you could have saved your friend's 
life if you had only tried.” 

Mr. Gibson nodded. 

‘« Now, look here,” said the surgeon, cheer-: 
fally, ‘you can cure yourself, though the evi? 
has gone pretty far. Still, it's not beyond a 
remedy. Just answer mea question in plaiw 
English, yes or no. Did you mean to kill 
that young man?” 

** No, a thousand times, no.”’ 

‘‘ Then, my dear fellow, don’t trouble about 
it. The past is past, and so long as we do not 
sin purposely, deliberately, and wilfally, the 
sin is not ours. Leave off asking yourself i? 
you could have saved his life, but always 
remember you did not wish him any barm. 
That’s the firat great remedy. The second ig 
easier. Come outof ycrr shell and interest 
youreelf in your fellow-creatures, and in three 
months’ time you'll be as jolly as a sands 
boy.” 

Robert Gibson doubted it. 

‘*T don’t know anyone,” he said, lamely. 

‘Well, that’s your fault. All Little Dom 
nington is anxious to entertain you, and you 
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haye won the gooiwili of Mrs, Netherton, 
whom moai people say is unapproachable. 
Then if you want to be charitable, and amuse 
and cheer otber people instead of being enter- 
tained yourself, you've a wide field for isin 
this house.” 

‘‘Have you known the Herberte long?” 

‘‘E ver since they came to Dorningten. I 
regard them as an interesting problem. How 
sould any woman with such a sweet temper 
and Icviog heart have married that man?” 

‘'T have never. spoken to him,” 

The sorgeon’s lip curled. 

“ Well, I douw’t advise you to trouble your 
xcad abouts him, Prosperity might make an 
amiable character of him, but nothing eles 
will, The rest aredifferent. That eldesé girl 
would be worth another ten pound a-year as 
a governess if she could teach Latin. A few 
oszons from a@ professor like yourself woald 
mske ber fortune. The joan of newspapers or 

ooks would make poor Mrs. Herbert fanoy 
the milleniam had come; while as for the 
amall fry (and I know them ali) I never saw 
a set of children who set such an enormous 
valas on & kind word or a little notice.” 

‘‘ IT begin to feel ashamed of myzeif,” said 
\obert Gibson. “I think I have been a 
monster.’ 

‘: You have been absorbed in one idea, that’s 
sil, Now, jast take my advica. Let the dead 
past bury its dead. Remembst you meant no 
2arm, and if harm came of it, it wan Heaven's 
will. Good-bye. I shal! tell Mrs, Netherton 
[ don't think you at ell inonrable. I can 
aseuxe you she's very anxions abont you.” 

He was gone. Roberts Gibson went to his 
own room, and did what he had not dared to 
do siacs a day in last September—he said his 
prayers. 

Mr. Payne mighi never know the intense 
comfort his simple, common-sense words had 
given. He would have been amazed had he 
bean told that the burden on Mer, Gibson’s 
mind was nob young Valentine’s deesh, bni 
that everything he said applied equally well 
to the gsicf in question. 

Robert Gibson went to bed that night and 
slept as peacefally as though he had besn a 
boy at school, He woke up without his uaus! 
headache, aud instead of bemoaning the faci 
thas. it was still holidays he found himself 
wonderieg if be shonld not offer to take all 
the little Herberta who were capable. of tha 
walk into Little Dérnicgion to a wonderfal 
circes that was performing there, and 80 seé 
Maricl freo to acsigs her mother in the caze of 
the invalid. 

Hie made his proposal to Gens, whom he 
aspied peeping at him through the haif-open 
door of his sitting-room, and thas small 
maiden accepted raptarously. Bat, as he 
expected, her messege was not quite regarded 
aa authentic at beadqnarsers, and abont 
eleven Muriel herself came in to say that 
Henry had had « very bad night, and they 
were sexding Betsy to hasten Mr. Payne. 

‘‘T wish we knew where to send for your 
stepfather,” said Robert Gibson, gravely. ‘I 
would go at once myself if you could think of 
any likely place." 

Muriel only shook her head. 

‘‘}lammea thieks if be is anywhere in the 
acighhonrheod he will come back. There is 
an account of the accident in the local paper, 
aud it ciroalates all through Westshire, so 
there seems a faint chance.” 

‘‘It is fortunate it is your holidays,” 

“Yes, mamma and Betay woald never 
manage alone. We were so afraid yon would 
be upzes by the noias, for we were both up all 
night.” 

‘‘T slept sounder than usual,” said Mr. 
Gibson, ‘Bat yon Jook dreadfully tired. 
You had mach batter let me take the children 
so the circus, and then you can reat quietly 
all the afternoon. They would be off your 
hands from two to six.”’ 

“And on yours,” said Marie}, smiling, ‘I 
don't think you know what you are offering 
to undertake,” 

‘‘T should be afraid of ths babies,” he con- 








fessed. “I think I told Gena anyone who 
could walk,” 

‘‘ Which would mean five children. See 
how rash you were!” 

‘You had better agree,'’ he said, smiling, 
‘‘for I have filied Gana’s head so full of the 
wonders she is to see that you will certainly 
have your flock in a staée of mutiny if you 
keep them at home,” 

Is was a wonderfal surprise to Mrs. Nether- 
ton, a8 Bho ea¢ with her children in the re- 
served seats at the oirons, to sce the young 
classical tutor enter with four small. people, 
rangiag from eight to four (Muriel had.refased 
to send the eldesé. boy, because he was always 
in mischief, bat the refaga! was softened to him 
by the promiee.of a silver sixpenas ali to: him- 
self), and leant across.one.or two tiny faces. to 
say to him,— 

‘You are coming out ina mew character, 
What has become of Miss Singlair 7?” 

‘ She is helping with the invalid, Haven't 
you heard?” 

‘*No,” and, mother-like, she.seamed afraid 
of infection for her own daplings, “ Is,it any- 
thing infectious?” 

‘Henry fell into the water. and was,nearly 
drowned,” said Mr. Gibson, quietly. “I am 
afraid it is a bad pisce of work.” 

Mrs. Netherton said no more then, but 
when the performance wag cver she followed 
the young men ont, and leavirg her nurze to 
watch the litile Herbarts, drew Robert Gibson 
& little aside. 

‘‘'Thoy are’as poor as church mice,” she 
said, simply. ‘Don't think me hard-hearted 
for sp2aking plainly, bat have they everything 
ho eoarey : Do you suppose there is anything 
he needs?’ 

Robert Gibson started. He had wondered 
how the doctor's bill and the faneral—if is 
came to a little faneral—and mourning could 
be managed, bunt he had never thought of this 
more pressing question, He hesitated. 

“You are as bad as my kasband,” said 
Mra, Netherton, mere sharply than nonkindly. 
“He never seea anything beyond Latin aad 
Greck. You must knaw.how things are with 
them?" 

He shook his head. 

‘* Indeed, I don’s. I thiak the children are 
the chief difficalty. There is one boy who 
can't bs kept out of tha streets, and there are 
three babies at home besides these four. If 
you could do anything to reduce the sumber, 
Mrs. Netherton, I should say that would bo 
the greatert kindness.” 

She gos into her carriage and drove off, 
leaving him nod at all sure whether she was 
offsnéed or not. 

Bat when he got back to Paracon-street he 
found he had wronged Mrs. Netherton. She 
had been there, and then and there offered to 
take the two little girls for a fortnight's visit, 
while che remembered (never was there such 
® woman for remezsbering things) one of the 
Boxall's bearding-houses had four boys left 
for the holidays under charge of one of the 
masters, 

‘‘Mr, Barnet has a nataral gift for naughty 
boys. il take your rebel to him, Miss 
Siaclair, and yon'll have him back a medel 
character at the end of the holidays, Oh, 
dear no, Mr. Barnet-won't mind. Five boys 
are no more trouble than four, and he'll be 
giad te do me a favour.” 

She did not mention that she should pay 
liberally for the said favour, but she meant 


to, nevertheless. She took Reginald off in her: 


carriage, and Mariel breathed more freely. 

‘‘Mamma said you wereas good aaa fairy 
godfather to the children,” she told Robert 
Gibson, cheerfally. ‘‘We have had such a 
quiet afterncon. I slept three whole hours, 
and Henry is better,” 

Bat it was not an improvement that was to 
last. Geoffcey Herbert returned late that 
night, only jastin time, The favourite of all 
his children, the only one he had ever been 
ready to admit he was fond of, died withio an 
hour of hia return. 

The iatroduction Mariel had dreaded had to 


come abont. Bat with the knowledge he had 
already gained of his landlord’s character, 
Robert Gibson's manner to him was so.coldly 
courteous that the unsucoessfal arthor de. 
clared he was a proud, set-up prig, and 
instead of being anxious to bs intimats 
shunned him as much as possiblo. 

Robert was not even asked to tha little 
faneral, and the only acknowledgmant of his 
kindly loan which had kepé the brokers out of 
the house came from Mariel and her mother. 

Boxall's reopened. Muriel resumed her 
daily duties at the Lodge, and the professional 
life of Mr. Gibson and Miss Sinclair run on 
much as it had done. before Christmas. 

Bat at Paragon-street all was chenged. 
Robert's books and piano became the deligh: 
of Mariel’s leisure moments. The children 
grew to regard Mr. Gibsop.as the good angel 
of their existence, so many were the treats ho 
devised for them. 

Betsy quietly approved of him, and Mrs, 
Herbert told her eldest. daaghter in confidencs 
he reminded her of her firat husband. 

Mr. Payne met the tutor by chance one day 
in February, and stopped to.speak to him. 

“* Well,” ho said, pleasantly, “how hag my 
prescription answered ? You look better!” 

‘‘ T am better, and I shail be gratefal to you 
all my days. Ithink you saved me from 
lanatic asylam !"’ 

‘‘Ah ! And howdo you get on with your 
landlord 2?” 

“I despise him!" 

“So do I. Bat look here, Mr. Gibson, I 
think thereis no man more dangerous than an 
utter fool (which Herbert ie), and I heveamy 
suspicions the man ia engaged on as ugly & 
bit of businegs just now as coald be,” 

“ He is hardly ever at home jast-n0w,"” re- 
plied the lodger, ‘ Mrs, Herbers told me: lass 
night he had an evening engagement.as secre- 
tary to a gentleman named Baldwin, who was 
very riok,” 

‘‘Hem! Does he bring Baldwia to. the 
house?” 

“No; batfrom what I can make ont he 
never does bring his special friends home. He 
roay haves suspicion (whieh is trae) that he 
does nos shew to advantage in the besem of 
his family.” i 

“ Ah, weil Mr, Gibson, you can’t holp baing 
sorry for that poor woman and her children, 
£0 I'll just giveyoua hint. It that man Bald. 
win takes to coming to Paragon-street, find 
out what he's after, He's only newly settled 
in Dornington, and few pseple know much 
about him; but it bappens he comes from my 
native-place, and so 1’vs hic atory-at ray fingers’ 
ends, Ho isn't fit for any gooi woman tospeak 
to, and if—as I fancy—he should try to win 
Mariel Sinclair I’d rather see her in her coffia 
than hear of her saying ‘yes!’ and you can 
tell her I say so.” 

‘Bat if he hag never seen her why. should 
he want to marry her?” objected Mr, Gibson. 

“ Beoause he has made a - greats deal of 
money, and he wante a pretty, gracefal wife to 
help him to get into society 8 where 
he's not known. He daren’é try for a git! with 
a father or brother to inquire into his charac- 
ter, but Marie! Sinelair haa neither, Mr. Her- 
bert, who ought to fill the place of the former, 
has always disliked her, Depend upon it, if 
Baldwin offered a handsome douceur for his 
consent, he'd give joyfally, and work on that 
poor girl's songsof duty to her family till she 
agreed,’ 

“ Well, Baldwia haa never been to Paragon- 
street yet, co I should say there was.n0 dangez.” 

ft was not pleasant after this warning to 
go home to tes the next afternoon, and hear 
from Alice and Gena (whe trosted in and ou’ 
of his domains in the friendliest fashion) that 
they were going to hed very early because & 
gentleman was coming to spend the evening. 

Mariel glided in to fetch them prosently, 
arrayed as Robert had never yet seen her, 
in a soft black grenadine, finished at the 
elbows, and square-cut bodice, with a narrow 
quilling of white crépe. 





Perhaps the girl, in her uléra-sensitiveness, 
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feared ho thongbt her attire extravagant, con- 
sidering her debt tohim. If so, she must have 
felt relieved by her little sister’a frankness, 
for Alice cried directly,— 

You ddYook nice, Muriel! Favoy, Mr. 
Gibson, paps brought her that beautifal dress 
just because Mr. Baldwin is coming }” 

Sach a shadow passed over Robert's face 
that Mariel feared he was ill. Sending the 
children upstairs she went back to ask him. 

“Nol” he answered, promptly. ‘ Misa 
Sinclair, may I say something without your 
thinking, me impertinent?"’ 

* TI conld not think you that !” 

“ Have you ever scen Mr. Baldwin?” 

‘“‘ Never. ‘I believe he is a very rich gentle- 
man who hag taken a great fancy to Mr, 
H ” 


“TI mat your kind old doctor last night, and 
he begged me to tell him if Mr, Baldwin visited 
here. Hesaid—forgive me ifI offend you—he 
knew his character well, and that no wife, 
damghter, or sister of his should ever meet 
him,” 

Mariet grew white as death. 

“y Pet bne n now,” she said, hurriedly, 
“ use I hays. promised mother to try to 

the evening.go off well; and Mr. Her 
wv vené.his displeasure on her; bat I 


th you fox. your warning, and I assure you 
it no garded.” 

She. | go. beautifal as she ¢ , her 
eyes. glea with indignation ai step- 
father's c y, that a strange pang went. 


threugh Robert Gibson’s heart. intezes$ 
in Mariel Sinclair was neither pity mor esteem, 


but love! 

It was hopeless. Never conld wed- 
ding-ring of be placed on any woman's 
fi Never could a wife share his name, 


The mistake, the bitter misery he wrought for 
himself last September, had not only caused 
him sleepless nights and days of anguish, but 
it added this one more privation tg hislot for 
him him while life lasted—theré must roi 
be home, wife, or child! 

And knowing this bitter trath, he know also 
that he loved Muriel as his own soul! 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr Payxe had told Robert Gibaor, on the 
night when he gave the young tater hig 
famous ‘ prescription,” that he was neither a 
macician nor a London physician, bat just an 
obscure country. practitioner. 

The desoription of himself was too modest. 
He was tot only aman of no mean skill, bos 
he had atrple private means, and could have 
— a London practios had it pleased 

im. 

Hia father. was the vicar of a beautiful 
village in Sarrey, and on the old gentleman's 
death Mr. Payne had settled at Dornington, 
chiefly because the air there was recommended 
for his young wife, a very pretty woman, and 
& charmingly unselfish one, although she had 
been an heizess in her own right. 

Practice flogked to him readily. He did nos 
trouble to take the degres of M.D., saying 
lightly M.R.C 8, were quite enough lettera to 
tack after his name. He worked harder than 
any other doctor in Dornington, and yet none 
of them received fewer fees, the truth being 
that Mr. Payne would never refuse his aid to 
the confessed poor, and that he, had a knack 
of *‘ forgetting’ to send in hie bills to needy 
gentlefolks, 

His wife was devoted to him. Tkeirs was 
one of the happiest homes in Dornington; 
and so simple and unaffected were the kindly 
couple that no one would have snspeoted from 
their demeanour that the surgeon himself 
cams of a geod old county family, and his 
wife was the danghier of a baronet. 

That snch & man would bave spoken as 
severely of a Stranger as Mr. Payne had of 
Roger Baldwin without cause was inoredible ; 
in fact, the surgeon had, if any thing, exred 
on the side of meroy. 





Was noissing, 





Baldwin's first appearance in Hillington 
(she Paynes’ nativa place) was ag bvlerk to a 
lawyer in the neighbouring town, who desired 
a little country home, 

It was strange how many different visitors 
found their way to his retreat. 

The vicar, who knew his parishioners as 
friends, of course, heard the story of the 
people, who arrived generally at nightfall— 
mostly men with groat cost-collars turned up 
high to hide their faces, but now and again 
women closely veiled. 

At last ths chance sight of an advertisement 
in the local paper of the next connty revealed 


'y. 
ger Balchin (that was how he spelt his 
name ia the earlicr part of his career) was a 
money-lender of the worst type; that is, he 
small suma to the poor on the security of 
their fornitare or valuables, repayable by in- 
8 8, demanding fifty per cent. interest, 
If the instalments were a day behind-tims he 
swooped down on the security. 

If elayen payments had beea made, and the 
twelfth waa noi forthcoming punctually, he 
would seize om his prey. : 

No one dengsunced him, becanse his victims 


| were either utterly ruined by his sharp prac- 


tice, or else-they belonged to a class who 
dreaded exposure more than injury. 

The vicar tyied hard to remove this black 
‘sheep from his parish, bas Baldwin had 
bought ,the land on which his cottage stood, 
and it proved impossible to dislodge him. He 
went his own way, making friends with no 
one. ia Hillip , aud chiefly seeking his 
Victime from d 6 

Then came the time when a village beanty 
She had left her home, and no 
oneknew why. Shecrept back to the village 
to die a year or two Iter, and then it was 
found that another crime than robbery lay at 
Baidwin’s door, for this poor girl ascribed her 
broken heart to him. 

And so he went on. Hated by all the 
villags, and yet persistently staying there 
because is suited him, at last be attempted 
his crowning act of villainy. Aa old man, high 
in honours aud digaity, beloved and respected 
by all Hillington, through some unexpected 
reverses, waa foolish encugh to apply to Bald- 
win for s loan. 

The matter was conducted secretly, and it 
waa believed no one knew of it. Bat the tide 
of lack had turned against the vetergn—he 
could not pay the insta} ments, 

Unlike his usnal practica, Baidwin allowed 
them to run on, and then, when they amounted 
to.2 sym he felé sure the old manu could not 
bargow or raise through friends, he demanded 
the whole or—tke hand of his debtor's daugh- 
ter, the Lady Mary Adair! 

I¢ was a famous story in Hillington how the 
old Earl cursed bim. Bot curses would not 
avail, 

Mr. 
pounds or the Lady Mary’s hand. 
six weeks for deliberation. 

In the meanwhiie the Earl's nephew care 
home from India—proved that his uncle had 
no title to raise money on ths property he had 
mortgaged without the consent of the heir at 
entail. 

This brave young soldier set to work and 
collected every particular of his uncle's trane- 
actions with Mr. Balchin, and then offered 
that gentleman (?) his principal, with interest 
at ten per cert., or the alternative of prove- 
cution for conspiracy to ges pozseseion of the 
Se deeds of the Hazelmere property unlaw- 
fally. 

te is easy to guess which Balchin chose. 
He cold his cottage, and ‘' vanished.” 

Captain Adair merried Lady Mary, and a 
very few moaths later they became tho Harl 
and Countess of Hazslmere, and were the 
darlings of Hillington society, as much from 
their rommantis history as their noble birth. 

As for Roger Balchin, he went abroad for 2 
year, changed two letters of his name, and 
then bought a “place” near Dornington, in- 
tending to get into society. 


Balchin demanded fifty thonsand 
He gave 





He found it an intensely diffienlt matter, 
Little Dornington was exclusive, while the 
older portion of the town had no society worth 
his efforts, 

He was at this time forty, and as his il]. 
gotten gains brought him in an income of some 
thousands, he had regolved to retire from his 
objectionable career, marry, and settle down. 

A shrewd, clever man, he knew perfectly 
everything depended on the wife he selected ; 
but though Mr. Payno was right in saying he 
had fixed his choice on Muriel Sinclair, he was 
mistaken in supposing her stepfather's cupidity 
had had anything to do with it. 

Roger Baldwin (we may as well keep to his 
new-fashioned name) had decided to marry 
Muriel before he met Mr. Herberd at all. 

Tis wag not in love with her—such a nature 
as his was inoapable of the sentiment. 

She was pretty, gracefal, and attractive. 
He had seen her and made sure of these points 
before he came to Paragon-street ; but neither 
her grace or beauty was the true reason of his 
marking her for his prey. 

He had been siz mooths in Dornington, and 
he knew perfectly thai the popalar surgeon 
was the gon of tho late vicar of Hillington, bat 
he neyer attributed his social failarea to Mr. 
Payne. 

He was clear-sighted enongh to know that 
he wag nota taking man. He knew his fine 
house needed some other attraction than him- 
eelf, and therefore he resoived to find a wife at 
once. 

Mr. and Mrs. Payne had consalied together 
ou their conduct. They would never go 
willingly to a house where they were likely to 
meat fre. Baldwin, and they would refuse to 
be introduced to him; bat they would not 
dencunce him in hig new home unless they 
had reazon to fear he was deceiving somsone 
ia whom they were interested, 

They were never exposed to the chanos of 
meeting him, for, somehow, he recsived no 
invitations; and, az he knew no one in their 
circle, no one offered to introduce him. 

Mr. Payne sawhim two or three times arm. 
in-arm with Geoffrey Herbert, and noticed a 
strange airof prosperity abont thatimpecunious 
persan, but knowing perfectly that all the 
author's geese were swans, and nothing wonld 
set him against anyone who flattered him, the 
congeon never even trcnbled himself so speak 
to Muriel’s nominal guardian and protector, 
bnt addressed his warning solely to Robera 
Gibson, 

“Tam very glad!” said gentle Mure. Payne, 
when ha told ker what ke had done, ‘' That 
young ruan locks as though he would brave a 
eoannon-ball if he thoaght duty required him 
to! Depend upon it, he will protest Muriel 
far better than her foolish mother!" 

‘ST wish that ecoundrel had never setiled 
here!" Mra. Payne eighe?. Own cousin to 
Mary Adair, she knew a little of what that 
poor girl had sufiered. 

‘| wonder why he cama here? He must have 
known we ware here,” 

‘I doubt it. Who ‘was to tell him? Ha 
was nos on visiting terms with any of the 
gentry at Hillington, exsept Lord Redmond.” 

“I never could believe Lord Redmond 
tolerated him until I saw Mary last year, He 
roust have been mad!” 

‘* Don't spgal harshly of him, my dear; he 
is dead!" 

‘* Well,” said Mrs, Payne, “one can’é be 
very sorry. Hig wag miserable, lovely life! 
I don’t beliaye ha ever saw a. creatnre of late 
years, except this terrible Roger Balchin!” 

‘‘ Baldwin, please, Kitty. e has changed 
his nama with his residence, I always think 
myself Lord Redmond received him because 
he held out a hope of ¢zacing Hugh,” 

Mrs. Payns shook hez head. 

“Hugh waa nobility itself! He conld nos 
have made a friend of this money-lender!”’ 

“My dear Kitty, I never said he did; but 
Baldwin in his humbler days went in for 
tracing ‘missing’ people, finding ioas heire, 
and that sortofthing, I beliava he waa 
clever at it, You know the moment that the 
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[ROBERT GIBSON’S INTEREST IN MURIEL SINCLAIR, WaS NEITHER PITY NOR ESTEEM, BUT LOVE !} 


elder brother died, and confessed his treachery, 
and how he kept back all poor Hagh’s penitent 
letters, poor Lord Redmond’s heart yearned 
for his prodigal. He would have given his 
last shilling to find his boy!" 

“I daresay Roger Baldwin took a great 
mapy of his shillings,"’ said Kitty Payne, more 
bitterly than she often spcke ; ‘‘ but he doesn’t 
seem to have done much in return, for the 
lawyers are still advertising for poor Hugh, or 
proofs of his death childless, and Mary says 
that the Hall is shut up and looks miserable. 
Lord Redmond left no will, and he seems 
to have had no relations, so failing poor Hugh, 
everything will reve. ¢ to the Crown.” 

* Ob, some ninety-ninth cousin will tarn up 
to prevent that catastrophe, Kitty,” said the 
doctor, cheerfully ; ‘and I, for one, don't give 
up hopes of poor Hagh.” 

“* Why not ?” demanded his wife. 

** Because he was such « loving nature that 
I don't believe he could have died without a 
last prayer for his father's forgiveness.” 

“* Well, his brother suppressed the letters.” 

“Ay! But he read them all, and not one 
of them spoke of illness. They told of poverty, 
disappointment, and the death of his baby son ; 
but not one allusion to his being in ill-health 
himself, and not one word to hint that he 
repented of his choice. Hugh might feel he 
had deceived his father and treated him un- 
fairly, but from his letters I should say his 
marriage itself was a perfectly happy one,” 

‘I don't like unequal marriages |” 

‘Then, dear, will you encourage me in a 
piece of matchmaking I confess I feel tempted 
to undertake—a young classical tutor and an 
accomplished governess? ”’ 

‘*Mr, Gibson and Muriel!” said his wife, 
quick to see his thoughts. ‘‘ Well, I think he 
is good enough even for her; but would it be 
kind to burden them with Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert and the nine children?” 

‘Happily, he does not like Mr. Herbert, 
atid the aversion is mutual, So, perhaps, the 





family would not all depend upon him; but 
his is a dull life, and he wantsa wife.” 

‘‘Mra, Netherton says he hates young 
ladies!” 

‘Well, Mariel is not a fashionable young 
lady. Kitty, Ishould like to see that child 
insafe hands. I feel afraid of her falling into 
Roger Baldwin's clutches.” 

Mrs. Payne shook her head. 

“You need not be afraid of that! Muriel 
would work toher last gasp for her mother and 
the children ; but she has seen too much of an 
unsuccessful marriage to accept any man she 
did not care for, and she could not care for 
Roger Baldwin !" 

‘“ Granted ! Bat then all the failure of the 
Herbert ménage comes from poverty, and you 
see Baldwin is rich!" 

‘“* | think Muriel is too true to sell herself,’ 
persisted Kitty. ‘ Six months ago she might 
have done it, for then she knew no young man 
well enough to have an ideal; but .after living 
in the same house with Robert Gibson, don't 
you see, he would naturally be her standard, 
and if she measured Mr. Baldwin by that he 
would be found wanting."’ 

‘I wish Geoffrey Herbert would go to Cali- 
fornia and take his children with him.” 

“TI think you are a little hard on Cali- 
fornia,” said his wife, comically. ‘ Besides, 
in that case, he would certainly take Muriel 
also in the : dle of unpaid nursery-maid.” 

“ You are too clever, Kitty! ” 

Kitty smiled. 

‘‘ [never knew you superstitious before. I do 
believe you imagine Mr. Baldwin will succeed 
in marrying Mariel, whether she says ‘ yes’ or 
‘no,’’ 

‘Didn't he nearly succeed in marrying 
your cousin May, who was certainly more 
protected?"’ 

‘IT don’t know about more protected!” 

‘“‘ Well, he was in love with someone else— 
her cousin, young Adair.” 





‘Well, Mariel may be in Jove with some- 
one else—her lodger, young Gibson ! ” 

« Kitty, you are a wonderful woman!” 

‘‘Don’t go match-making,” said his wife, 
gently, “you'll only burn your fingers. If 
Muriel does get entrapped by Mr. Baldwin 
you are sure to hear of it from Mr. Gibson ; 
and you and I and he will] manage to get ber 
out somehow ; but I don’t believe there’s the 
slightest danger,” -H 

She would not have spoken so positively. 
could she have followed Mr. Baldwin home to 
his grand new house that night, and read the 
entry he made in his memorandum-book. 

“Thursday, February 26th, 1885. Spent the 
evening in Paragon-street, and saw the filly I 
have in my mind. I shall go in for those 
stakes if it costs me twenty thousand ; but the 
old _ figure won't be a hundredth part o7 
that!’ 

Which, being translated into more correct 
language, meant— 

“* Spent the evening in Paragon-street, and 
saw the young lady I think of marrying. I 
shall win her hand if I have to pay her father 
twenty thousand pounds, but most likely two 
hundred will content him!” 


(To be continued.) 








A Rosstan physician named Portugaloff 
declares that strychnine is an infallible cure 
for drunkenness, administered in subcu- 
taneous injection. He asserts that the 
experience of physicians has shown this our9 
to be as rapid as it iscertain. The effect of 
the strychnine solution is to change the crav- 
ing for drink into positive aversion, and this 
change is effected in a day. After a treat- 
ment of eight or ten days, a patient may be 
discharged. The strychnine is administered 
by dissolving one grain in two hundred drope 
of water, and injecting five drops of aolation 
every twenty-four hours, 
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[BEsTER's HEAD DB°COPED LOWER OVER HER FOLDED HANDS,—BEB LIPS TREMDLED BUT SHE DID NOT fPEAK.] 


NOVELETTE.] ° 


HESTER’S SECRET. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue world—or, rather, that portion of it io 
which she moved—agreed in giving the Hon. 
ourable Mrs. Mainwaring credit for being an 
excellent manager. As to her other qualities, 
good, bad, or indifferent, scciety held its own 
Opinions, and maintained a discreet silence. 
Everybody, however, was aware that her in- 
come could not exceed five or six hundred a- 
year ; and as she lived in much the same’style 
as some of her neighbours with double that 
amount, the logical inference was that her 
capacities as @ financier must be beyond dis- 


pute. 

It is true Beechwood was her own, but 
Beechwood was a moderately large house ; and 
her relations, who were generous in the mat- 
ter of advice, often hinted that it would fetch 
a pretty high rent, and add sonsiderably to 
her income if she would consent to let it. 

To these suggestions she was deaf. She 
knew better than anyone could tell her the 
value of living in a good house, and keeping 
up an “appearance” ; and her mind was made 
up not to quit Beechwood until her two 
daughters were settled, and off her handse— 
an end which she always kept steadily in 
view, and worked for with an energy and 
perseverance certainly worthy of a better 
cause, 

On this July morning all the windows are 
thrown open to let in the warm air, fragrant 


with the breath of roses, and mignonette, and 
sweet peas. Mrs. Mainwaring and daughters 
are in the morning-room, hard at work ona 
new dress which is to be worn by the younger 
girl this afternoon; but BeryJ, though she 
loves new dresses, does not love the general 
topsy-turveydom which making them involves, 





neither is the odour of slate-coloured lining 
delectable even when the scent of roses strug- 
gles hard to overcome it. Besides, the sun- 
shine is so bright out-of-doors, the air is so 
soft and warm; and through the open case- 
ment she catches a distant glimpse of the 
river, breaking into sun-kissed dimples, and 
presenting a distractingly inviting appearance, 

Beryl throws down a sleeve, and follows it 
desperately with her thimble. 

‘* There, mamma, I'vedone! Garden party, 
or no garden party, I can’t work any longer. 
I feel just like the woman in the song of a 
shirt—my very pulses are beating in stitches ! 
If the worst comes to the worst I must go to 
Mrs. Lepell's in a Turkish towel and a turban. 
I should be quite sure of attracting attention 
then; and, after all, thatis the result for which 
one toils. Good-bye. I'm off to the river,” 

There could be no manner of deubt as to 
the wisdom of her choice. Drifting idly with 
the stream, in a light little skiff, between 
banks lovely with seeded grasses, blue-eyed 
forget-me-note, and tall, fragrant meadow- 
sweets, is a singularly pleasant way of spend- 
ing &® summer morning ; and, it must be con- 
fessed, Beryl Mainwaring looked very much 
in harmony with her surroundings, 

She was a small, fair, rosy-cheeked girl, 
pretty after a saucy, piquant fashion, and 
with a plump figure, very becomingly clad in 
& pink cotton gown, in the belt of which she 
had pushed a large bunch of red carnations. 

Holding the sculls loosely in her hands she 
let herself drift along, until she was roused 
from her dolce far niente state by the sudden 
appearance of & small canoe, which shot out 
from under the shadow of some willows with 
a highly suspicious promptitade. 

The occupant of the canoe was a young man 
of five or six-and-twenty, with a frank, 
boyish face, blue eyes, and very close-cropped 
brown curls—decidedly a prepossessing young 
man, who brought himself alongside the skiff 





with much skill, and then wondered whether 





it was the shadow of her pink.lined hat that 
a euch an altogether lovely glow to Beryl's 
ace | 

‘Dear me, Mr. Mair, is it really you? 
How fanny that you should happen to be op 
the river just now!” 

Mr. Muir agreed that it was funny, ard 
went on to observe, with the air of a discoverer, 
that such coincidences did occasionally happen, 
without, however, thinking it worth while to 
mention that he had been smoking cigarettes 
under the willows for the last hour and a half, 
in the wild hope that the younger Miss Main- 
waring might, perchance, pass by. 

‘*It ia so pleasant over there, just by the 
bank,” he remarked, keeping his hold on the 
gunwale of her boat in a preoccupied fashion. 
“Won't you come and rest for a few 
minutes ?”’ 

“Oh! I haven't long been ont, and I don’t 
want to rest, thank you,” very demurely. 

Charlie Muir looked disappointed; then a 
truly brilliant idea struck him, and he leaned 
& little nearer to her to impart it. 

‘You said the other day you wanted to see 
a kingfisher, Well, while I was waiting, I 
did see one, and I daresay he'll come again if 
We are very quiet.” 

“Do you think so?’’ doubifally. 

‘*I’m gure of it,’’ with unabashed convic- 
tion. ‘Come along; I’m certain you'll like 
it ” 


Beryl allowed herself to be persuaded, 
making it, however, distinctly understood 
that the kingfisher was responsible for her 
change of mind. Once in the cool green 
shadow of thelong-tressed willows she seemed 
in no special hurry to get away, and even the 
kingfisher was forgotten in the interest of her 
conversation with Charlie Muir—a converea- 
tion ncne the less fascinating because it made 
no special demand on the intellect of either. 

Presently they drifted into silence, Beryl 
employing herself in minutely dissecting one 


| of her carnations, while her companion seemed 
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perfectly happy in watohing her busy little 
white fingers. 

By-and-by he broke the silence very sofily. 

“TI say, Miss Boryl, I'm so awfally glad I 
met you this morning, you know.” 

*‘ Are you?” with a coquettish glance from 
ander the pink-lined brim of tha straw hat—a 
perfestly distracting glance, he found it. 

‘It seems quite long ages sinceI had the 
chance of speaking three words to you.” 

‘*Does it?” again said Beryl, wisely con- 
fining herself to vague queries, 

“I tried co hard to get to you the other 
night at the Siaclairs,” the young man. went 
on, with a quite pathetic inflection in his 
voige; ‘‘ but, somehow—I’m sure I don’t know 
bow—1 hadn't a single chance of speaking to 
you, 

Beryl did not venture on any reply this 
time, being fully aware thai her mother’s 
clever manceivering was answerable for poor 
Charlie's complaint, 

Mra. Mainwering was quite willing to ses 


her youngest daughter engaged, but solely on 


condition of the fianed being a rich man ! 

Unfortunately Obarlie Mair did not folfil 
this condition. He was not even a younger 
son, but occupied a position one degree less 
eligible, inasmuch as his psrenta were dead, 
and he was the younger nephew cf the uncle 
who had adopted him and his brothers. 

Beryl], of course, with the vexatious frivolity 
of extreme yeuth, declined to lef her genti- 
ments be influsnceg by euch minor oongidera- 
tions as filthy lucre or its absence, and Berg 
was inclingd to be very indignant with her 
mother on account of the tone she took 
towards Charlie. 

Perhaps it was for this reason thas her eyes 
grew cofter as they rested on the young man’s 
honest, kindly face; but sarely there must 
have been some other and more cogent one 
that brought the warm blood to her cheek in 
such @ carmine glow when his glance suddenly 
met hers. 

“ Are you going to Mrs. Lepeli's garden party 
this sfternoon?” she aeked, in quick con- 
fusion, and lifting ber mutilated carnations to 
her pretty little ‘' tip-tilted  noze, so that he 





shouidn’s get a complete view of her red | 


cheeks. 

“ Yes, and yen?” 

‘* Oh, we are all goiog—mamms, agd Heater, 
and L.” 

‘*T hear the new tenant of the Hermitage is 
tobe there. Lepell, who has called on hin, 
gays he ie a very nice sort of fellow.” 

* What's his name?” : 

*‘ Wharton—Colonel Ales Wharton. Hehas 
jast returned from Juodia on farlough.” 


‘* Alec Wharton |" Beryl repeated, with a | 


litile start. ‘ How funny!" 

“ What is fauny ?” 

‘t Nothing—life in general,” she answered, 
with a change of tone. ‘‘ The fact of my stay- 
ing here so mach longer than I intended, if 
you like; and that reminds me, I really must 
go.” 

“Got” in an accent of keenest surprise. 
‘' Why, you have only jact come!" 

‘'T have been here exactly three,quarters of 
an hour, which may he a long time or a short 
time, jast as you please to regard it. My 
mother would say it was long." 

“ And you?” 

Bat Batyl deelinecd to commit herself, 
except by a coquettish emile, which the young 
man thought extremely bewitching; and then 
she turned the nose of her boat round, took 
the sealls in her strong young hands, and was 
soon pulling vigerously up stream, 

As she neared Beechwood her face grew 
mush ecberer—so sober, indeed, that her 
sister Hester, who was waiting for her on the 
pank, wondered what had happened. Hester 
herself was often serjous—some people called 
her melancholy, bys the word was mieapplied. 

She was very young, only just twenty ; but 
already there was upon her fac> something of 
the unrest that comes from asad experience— 
tempered, at the agmp time, by a certain 


sweet tranquillity which involuntarily called | 





to one’s mind the tender grace of Raffaelle’s 
Madonnag. 

Her figure waa tall and slender, and instinct 
with & dignity that Baryl often envied. Hes. 
ter generally dressed ia black; and, curiously 
encugy, the sombre colour suited her, showing 
up ag it did the exquisite delicacy of her 
pure, flower-tinted complexion, and lending 
an added lustre to her violet eyes—oyes deep 
and velvety as purple paneics. 

* Hester, darling!'’ Bory! said, as they 
walked up the lawn together. ‘I have newa 
for you—very surprising news.” 

“And from whom did you learn it, pray? 
Not Charlie Mair, I hope” 

“Well!” with a fine assumption of can- 
dour, ‘it wes from Obsrlie Muir, but how 
you guessed is I'm sure I can't imagines 
The new tenant of the Hermitage is—whom 
Go you taink 2?” 

“ How cam I possibly tell? I know nothing 
of Mr, Muir's frieeds.”’ 

‘‘Ts is. ome of your own friends—at least not 
quite thet, but, at amy rate, semeone you are 
interested in—Aleo Wharten!” 

Hester came to s.endden pause, AU the 
sweet red colour left her cheeks, to return to 
them ina deeper flood. Her fiegers twisted 
themselves nervously one.in the other, and 
ake slipped. plain gold ring which ske wore 
on the thicd finger of her hand up and 
down with such uneertainty that it presently 
fell off, and rolled Gewa the bank. 

A little.cry of dismay eagaped her lips, 
She made a quick movement forward, bat it 
was soo late—the ring bad roiled dowa to the 


river. 
exclaimed Beryl, after 





“There!” 
moment's surprised silence, “If I were supsr- 
Biitions I should say the loss of that ring wae 
an omen!” 

* An omen of what?” 

Bat with a prudence beyond her yeare 
Beryi maintaiced an oracalar silence. In 
prophesying fature events it is always! 
Cesiravle to stick to vague generalities, and | 
then you are seldom liable to be confated. | 

“Tt is a great nuisance!’ said Hester, pre- 
gently, ‘for I don't seo how I’m to get a} 
ring by this afternoon.” 

‘Do without one,” her sister suggested, ' 
with cheerfal promptness. “Ifyou pat two. 
cr thrze other ring3 on the same-finger, no one | 
will notica your.loss !"’ { 

Hegtex made no comment; in poict of fact, ; 
her thonghts kad lost themselves in past’ 
memories evoked by the mention of Alec} 
Wearton's name. She had never ceen him, | 
bnt, all the same, he bad exercised a very | 
congiderahls influence over her life in the 
post, and a meeting with him suggested many | 
puzziing thoughta ss to the future. 

Her white brows were knitted together in | 
perplexity as she came up the lawn towards | 
the French windowof the morning-room, where ; 
her mother was standibg watching her. 
little sigh broke from Mrs, Msinwaring’s lips, 
and she tutred away half.impatiently, as it 
there were something in Hester's aspect that 
kurt her. 

So, indeed, there was. The shadow of an 
irrevocable pact fell between her and her 
daughter, bissting ont the sweetness of 
Heater’s face behind a clogd of sin and 
sorrow, from whore dark inflaence there was 
no ezcape. 

The girl came in alone, and her mother 
eaught her face between her hands and kissed 
it tenderly, almost passionately. 

“You know Ilove you, Hestéz ! my dearest! 
my firet-born!" 

“How could I deubt it, mother dear?"’ 
Hester returned, gently, but in some. szr- 
prize. 

"It is possible thahyou might,” Mrs, Main- 
wariug said, restleesly, ‘‘ Youth i3 impetnoue, 
and jadges. from its own small experiences ; 
and I know that I am principally answerable 
for your marriage, BntI did it for the beat, 
Hester. I had no cther motiye than your 
welfare, my child!” 

“T know it,” the young girl answered ; but 


a sudden coldness had fallen upon her, and 
betrayed itgelf in her voice. ‘‘ Why should 
you speak of this now?” 

“T don’t know. The thought came to ma 
eaputeaity, and forced the words from my 

ps.” 

“ Strange!" Hester murmured, rather to 
herself than tober mother. ‘I came to tell 
you that Aleo Wharten waa in England, and 
would be at Mes, Lepeli’s this afternoon.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Mas. Lereii wsa.the happy possegsor of a 
large, rambling, old-fashiongble heuge;.and an 
equally large, rambling, old-fashioned garden 
—a garden that looked ite best this afternoor, 
with groups of gaily-dressed people dotted over 
the velvet smoothness of the lawn, and a sky 
of unclonded azure epreading its canopy 


By-and-by the group moved off. The 
frivolities in the sbape.of frait and ices were 
superseded, and the real business. of the after. 
noon—teunis—begen. 

Sets were formed, and those misguided 
people who neither cared to play mor to lock 
on, westerns about the grounds at their own 
swee . 


Of course Beryl Melaemsing: wistied 5 
ragues, bu’ Hester bad ceded. place to 
someone elee, and nometaeegecet the shadow 
of a Spanish chestan ing entrancingly 
sweet and fair in.athin black dress, with a 
fow knota of lace and delicate violet ribbon 


& about it 


Oas of the guests, astranger, was looking at 
her with an absorbed attention that would 
have been rude if it had not been naif. 

He was a tall, dark, coldierly.looking man, 
with broad shonldere, a bronzed ckin, and a 
heavy, dark moustache; not specially hand- 
some, perhaps, but with a marked individuality 
about him that inevitably challenged atten- 
tion. e 

Presently he went up to his hostess, and 
said a few words toher—apparently a question 


;--to which she at once gave an sffirmative 


answer. Then she led him up to Hester, and 
introduced him rather hastily, for there wag 
a dreadfal vision in her eye of a footman Icom- 


‘ing io the distances armed with the tea tray, 


and Mre, Lepeli had distinctly said the tea was 
not to ba brougbé out until half-pastfonr. 

‘Hester, my dear, allow ms to preseni 
Colonel Wharion, Pray excuse me—a hostess 
has to bein five places at once!” 

She disappeared; and, if the notion had 
not been so ntterly abaurd, Colonel Wharton 
would have fancied that his companion was 
agitated, 

Certainly shs grew. paler, and a half 
questioning, haif apprehensive logk came in 
her eyes. 

With a quick gestuze she pnt her hand to 
her lips—it was a trick ci hers when ai ali 
excited, as he learned afterwards., 

A& this moment the. only thing. that, stzack 
him was the beanty of the hand iéself, with 
its long taper flagers and pink nails, 

It was. the leff hand, and on the third 
fioger wexe two.or three valuable gam rings, 

Ins minute, or two Hester recovered her 
composure, and made room for the soldier on 
the rustic seat where she was sitting. 

‘Do you care for watching the tennis,?” 
she said, with her genile, gracious smile, 
‘* We can get. a geod visw of the play here, 
and ié is likely to be good, I think!" 

He accepted the seat. 

“ You must be kind enough to tel] me,who 
the players are?” he said, “‘Lam a, perfect 
stranger, and know absolutely no ome, except 
our host and hostegs,"’ . 

Ske was looking at him with. uadisgnised 
interes. 

“ Bot you know.ihe country welk? ” P 

‘No, This is my firet visit to W—shire. 
althengh I am now an inhabitant. Perhaps,’ 
[he added, with a smile, “you may wonder 
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why, being in such a congition cf ignorance “Yes, How did you know?” uncon by bowing to her instead of rushing up 


with regard to its anrroondiogs, I tock the 
Hiermitage? The fact is I wanted quiet 
and country air, and beth there essentials 
were to be procured here, so when I chanced 
to see my ligtie shootivg. box advertised in the 
Field I promptly took is.” 

*1Té has been empty some time.” 

“T am not snrprizeed to hear it. The 
house isnotin what may be called a satisfao- 
tory stage of repair. However, itis water- 
tight, and that is about all I require.”’ 

«“ And youare not afraid of being dull?” 

He laughed. ag if the notion amused him. 

“Oh, nro. Iam ro used to my-own. society 
now that it ssidom boresme. Besides, I am 
10 ardent sporteman, and as soon as Beptem- 
ber comen I hope to get some decent shooting,” 

‘“* Ara you goirg to stay herelong, or do you 
intend retnrning to India?” eheasked, after a 
pause, faltering in her tone ag she pnt the 
jucstion, 

“«T think I shall go back befors Christmas. 
I have nothing to keep me in Englaud—no 
relations, and few friends.” 

‘ That sounds sad,’’ she observed, 

“Tt facla eadder thanit sounds,” he returned, 
rather grimjy. Taen he sighed. “ But what 
oan you-expeo$? I have been away for ten 
years, and many charges are effected in that 
time, Old friends have married, or died, or 
emigrated—a fresh generation has aprurg up; 
evea the familiar buildings have bsen swept 
away, and the place I leftvacant when I geiled 
for India has been filled long ago. It is a little 
hamiliatiog to find one's identity ench a very 
trivial matter to the world at large, isn’t it ?'’ 
he asked, with rather a joyless amile. “I 
sometimes wonder whether it was wise to coms 
over from India at sil—whether it would not 
have heen better to preserve the old illasiong, 
that lent-a sort of postry to life, rather than 
daliberately assist at their destraction. Bat I 
am sure I don’t know why I shonid bore you 
with my grievarces. I wag led away by my 
gubject—and selfishness.” 

“ Indeed, you don't bora mo. I like hearing 
all you will tell me!’' Heater exclaimed 
esgarly and earacetly—so eagerly that he 
looked. little surprised at her warmth. 

Bat he was gratified by it all the same. 
What man in the world would not be gratified 
by the interestof a beautifal woman? Besides, 
Geater seemed perfestly sincere in what she 
said, and it was hard to connect evan conven- 
tional deceit with that pure, Madonna face. 
Cclone] Wharton found himeelftelking with a 
quite unusual franknesa of his lifein India, 
and Hester listened with afascinated attention 
thet had its origin in something dseper even 
than the interest that his narrative, on its 
own merits, demanded. He had the gift of 
speaking well His words were brief and 
aoldierly, but they conveyed vivid pictures cf 
she events they deals. with, and he tried his 
haes to keep his own personality well in the 
background, 

The afternoon wore on. The birde twiitersd 
Iezily in the branche3; the butterflies, liked 
winged blossoms, hovered lightly over their 
sisters in the borders; the big, velvet. bodied 
bees hummed noisily past on their way home, 
honey laden, 

Tae set at tennis was over, and the 
niayers had wandered off, mostly in conples; 
“ay lagghter floated on the seft summer air to 
she two under the Spanish chestyat, but they 


made no attempt to move. Colonel Wharton’ 


ya? describing to Hester some wonderfal bine 
jotns he had-scen growing in India, and she 
expregsed a desire to see is, 

“Toan’t show you the floweriteclf;" he said, 
with a amile that made his dark face very 
winning, ‘' but Ioan let you sce ® painting of 
tif you like. May Icaill on yor, and bring 
it with me?” 

‘*Yes,do!” she returned, and he did rot 
notice the pause between his question and her 
angwer—i?f he had it would have teld him 
nothing. 

‘'You go on the river occasionally?" he 
said, changing the subject, 








“ Because I saw you a few morniags ago. I 
was behind some bashes, fishing, so you didnu’s 
notice me.” 

He did not add thatthe lovely, spizituelle 
face had taken euch a hold on his imasination 
that he had not been able to rid himeeif of is, 
It had hannted him night and day with o 
pertinacity that astonished, as much ag it 
annoyed him, and he had come to ths con- 
clation that the only way to exorcise it would 
be to see itagain. Not very logical reasoning, 
perhaps, and a little open to the charge of 
sophistry. 

Bat onr Colonel was no sophist, and he 
acted in the purest good faith in accepiing 
Mrs. Lepell's invitation to her party, for he 
thought thet amongst ber guests he would very 
probably see the owner of thoss sweet, dreamy 
eyeq, that hada knack of forcing thomzalves 
into his dreams even, 

Hester had no time to make a cormmert on 
this commmnication for at that precise janc- 
ture Mrs. Mainwaring made her appesranc:, 
rather more flushed than usual, 

“My dear Hester! Icould not make. ont 
what had become of you. I have been search- 
ing for you all over the garden without 
gucoess |” 

Mrs. Mainwaring spoke with a considerable 
degree of azsperity, for not only had she loat 
her elder daughter, bai—what was infinitely 
more snnoying—her yonager one also, And 
this was not the wors: either, for when last 
seen the misgnided girl had been in the 
ominous company of Mr, Charlie Muir! 

Hester roee immediately, a delicious pink 
colour in her chesks, 

“T have been with Colonel Wharton, 
mother, and the time paszed more quickly 
than Iwas aware. Iam sorry you missed me. 


Lst me,"’ turning tothe soldier, and speaking } 


a trifle unsteadily, ‘introduce yon, Colongi 
Wharten—my mother, Mrs, Mainwaring,” 

Mrs. Mainwaring bowed, but her flash gave 
place to a far ieags becoming paleness. Colonel 
Wharton hastened to fill in a panse thai 
threatened to become awkward. 

“I fear I am ta blame for keeping your 
daughter solong. Miss Mainwaring was kind 
enough to compassionats my loneliness as a 
stranger.” 

‘* Miss Mainwaring!” repeated the elder 
lady, below her breath, and without recover. 
ing the savoir faire that usually distinguished 


her, 

Colonel Wharton looked a little bewildered 
at her expresaion. He was g!ad of the diver- 
sion which was opportuuely cffected by the 
endden presence of Mr. Lepell on the ecens, 

‘« Will you come and have some tea?” ssid 
the host, offering his arm to Mrs, Mgin- 
waring. ‘ We sre having it under the.copper 
beech. Hester, you will follow with Colonel 
Wharton,” 

Colonel Wharton took her as faras the lawn, 
bat he got no other chance of speaking to hor, 
for she was immediately claimed by two or 
three girl friends, and he thereupon retired 
into the background, watching her quigily, 
and wondering how it was that every move- 
ment possessed snch a charm for him. Poor 
man! Famous soldier ag he was, he could not 
read the riddle that any girl of sixteon would 
readily have undertaken to solve for him ! 

Meanwhile, in a diatant psrt of the 
grounds called the Wilderness, Beryl and 
Charlis Muir were exchanging confidercss 
with mutual satisfaction. Charlie had taken 
bimaelf very severely to task after the young 
girl left bim on the river—had told him. 
self he had no businecs to make love to her, 
when there was only the remotest chanca of 
his ever being able to keep a wife, and had 
applied the epithet abominable to his own con- 
Guct. On no.account, he said to his conscience, 
wonld he palter with his duty sagain—the 
next time hesaw Bory! he would greet her ag 
aetranger. Or—stay! Not quite that, per- 
haps, or she might woncer at the suddenness 
of the change. He would drop his flirtation 


te shake hands the moment his eyes fell on 
| her, 

Alas, for the vanity of human resolvea! I 
fear Charlie's went to mend a worn spotin a 
certain pavement we wot of, At auy rate, 
Beryl looked. so charming in her nesy whiie 
frock. that the young msn decided no fellow 
in the world could resist ber; oz, if be could, 
he would deserve to be oni dead by al! righs- 
minded men as.an unmitigated reffian, with- 
out an atom of feeling in hig composition. 

Having come to this admirable conolasien, 
Charlie procsaded to pus hig theories. into 
practise. without logs of time, and agcordingly 
deceyed Beryl into the Wilderness, with the 
express, purpose of flinging every remuant of 
pradence.to the four winds of Heaven, In 
oiber words, he offered her his heagt, bia hand, 
and his fortane—two haudred a.year, bare! 

Beryl was. litiie frightened as his veho- 
menos, and for a few minutes cowd not 
summon up enongh conrage to give hind an 
auswer, whereupon an expreasion of such 
abject misery clouded poor Chariie’s bright, 
boyish face, that the girl's heart was touched, 
and ehe bravely confessed sha did cace for him 
very much indeed—quite enough to marry him 


“land his two hundred year | 


Then followed a little period of ecztatic 
happiness, during whioh these fogiish yourg 
people forget everything and everybody in the 
world, until Beryl raised ber hepsi from its 
place on Charlie’s shoulder, and asked blankly, 

‘What will mamma say?” 

Tueze was a silence. Oh! how different to 
the lagt! 

‘‘ She will object,’ said Cherlie at length. 
in a very matter of fact, take-it-for-uranted 
sort.of voice. ‘Of course she will object. I 
cant expect anything eles, Aud then she will 
ask me what.my moans are,” 

‘‘And what are they?” demanded Beryl, 
not so much from curiosity cn hev own 
accounts as a desire for data by which to 
measure her mother's prospective anger. 

‘ Jnsh two hundred a year, lefs mo by my 
\ father when he died. He bad an income of 
| four hundred a year, and he divided it between 
{hia two children—Edward and mes, Oaly, 
Edward, you see, will be my unoie’s heir, 80 
he gets an extra allowance from. him, I 
should not mind so much,’’ Charlie continued, 
moodily, ‘if I had a profeasicn to rely on, 
bat, unfortunately, my nuola never saw ths 
necessity of my doing anything, sava look 
afser the home farm in a casual sort of way; 
jand the consequence is, here lam at the age 
of five-and.twenty, with nothing to do, and 
no prospect.” 

Hie tone was so despording that Beryl 
slipped her hand in his—sn action thgt had an 
instantaneous, and entirely disproportionate 
effect | 

‘‘ Ts it too late, Charlie, for yeu to do some- 
thing now?” 

‘“*No!” energetically. ‘‘ I will do something; 
only’ with another cooling of tie’ardour, ‘I 
daresay it may bea long while—years, perhapa 
—before I succeed. And during thore y:are wa 
shall be separated. Would you bo trua to me 
darling, if I went away, and cid not coma back 
till my hair was getting grey, and “ 

‘“‘Tae crow's feet were rcratching my 
checks?” queried Beryl, breaking into a peal 
of langhter at his Ingnbriens tone. ‘Oh, 
Charlie, when you are pathetic you do look 
so ridiculous! Is doesn’t sait your face the 
least little bit in the world.” 

‘‘Tam glad you sea the comic side of it,” 
observed Charlis, with a dignity that marked 
his sense of injury st this unssemly frivolity. 
“T must admit that, to me, if seems much 
mors like tragedy.” 

Beryl immediately became penitent, and 
implored forgiveneze sc sweetly that peace was 
at once reatored, and the Giecussion of ways 
and meane continued, until there came a 
message from Mrs, Mainwaring to the effect 
that the carriage was waiting to taks her 








with her by degrees, beginning that very after- | party home. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue drive back was accomplished in silence 
—a silence which made Beryl quake, for 
experience had taught her that her mother was 
most dangerous when she eaid the least. And, 
indeed, Mrs. Mainwaring’s expression this even- 
ing could not have been construed by the most 
sanguine into amiability. The least Beryl 
expected on their arrival at Beechwood was a 
peremptory summons into the study —the room 
devoted by the mistress of the house to paying 
bills, scolding the maids, and lecturing her 
daughters. 

The summons was given, but, strange to 
say, it was Hester, not Beryl, who was re. 
quested to accompany her mother, and the 
younger girl scampered upstairs, singing a 
jubilate, and wondering what sober Hester 
could have been doing to annoy the mater— 
for annoyed she assuredly wae. 

Her curiosity was not destined to be wholly 
gratified. The interview lasted nearly an 
hour, and then Hester came upstairs, looking 
white and tired, and sank rather wearily into 
an arm.chair near the window. 

‘* What's the matter, darling?” Beryl asked, 
coming and kneeling at her side. ‘‘ Has mother 
been worrying you? 

Hester's hand was laid caressingly on her 
sister's soft, gold curls, by way of acknowledg- 
ing the unexpressed sympathy. 

‘* Not exactly worrying me,” she answered, 
slowly, ‘bat we have been discussing a sub- 
ject on which we never agree.” 

‘Old Mr. Seagrave’s will ?”’ 

Hester nodded assent. The upright crease 
in her fair white brows deepened perceptibly. 
Clearly the subject was a very unpleasant one. 

“I suppose the sight of Colonel Wharton 
revived mother’s animosity,” went on Beryl, 
** By the way, did you tell him who you were?" 

“No, and I don't intend him to know fora 
few days.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘ Because,” Hester replied, clasping her 
hands together with a certain feverishness, 
“I feel sure he has been unjustly prejudiced 
against me, and I want to make a friend of 
him before he is aware of my identity. Then 
I shall be able to insist on justice being done, 
and clear myself in his eyes as well as in 
other people's." 

“I wonder,” said Beryl, slowly, ‘‘ that you 
care tu have anything to do with him after 
that horrid letter he wrote.” 

Hester's cheeks grew ecarlet, and her 
sensitive lips quivered rather pitifully. She 
did not answer quite immediately. 

‘That letter was, indeed, very cruel, but 
you must remember it was never intended for 
my eyes; and, besides, it was written under 
the sting of passion and a great disappoint- 
ment. Colonel Wharton jadged me harshly, 
but facts were strongly against me, and under 
the circumstances I can hardly blame him,” 

‘‘I know I should blame him if I were in 
your place!” exclaimed Beryl, hotly. “I 
don’t believe I could speak civilly to the man. 
However, you know your own basiness beast, 
I suppose.” 

The tone in which she said this implied a 
doubt to the contrary, bat Hester did not 
notice it—indeed, Hester seemed t> have lost 
herself in a reverie, and remained sitting at 
the window, looking ont at.the daffodil 
western sky, where the sun was setting in a 
delicious haze of purple and gold, until Beryl 
grew impatient, and left her without telling 
her the secret of what had taken place in the 
Wilderness that afternoon. 

The next morning, while breakfast was in 
progress, Mre. Mainwaring, who was sitting 
opposite the window, suddenly put up her 
eyeglass. 

“Who is this coming up the path? Why” 
—in an accent of astonishment—“ it is old 
Mr. Muir.” 

“Charlie's uncle?” repeated Beryl, up- 
setting her coffee in her eagerness to see. ‘‘ So 
it is, What can he want, I wonder! I 
thought Charlie himeelf would have come.” 





Her mother cast a penetrating glance on 
her as she left the room to receive her un- 
conventionally early visitor. That glance, 
being interpreted, meant,— 

“T shall have an explanation with you 
when I come back, young woman !” 

‘*Ob, dear!" sobbed Beryl, as soon as the 
door closed. ‘I'm sure that dreadful old 
man has come to tell mother he won't let 
Charlie marry me, and then mother will say 
she won't let me marry Charlie, and there 
will be a regular row, and we shall never see 
each other again!" 

**Nonsense!"’ exclaimed Hester, much 
surprised at this incoherent outburst. “ What 
has taken place between you and Charlie?” 

Then the story came out, and Hester found 
herself called upon to sypport and comfort 
her weeping sister—a task she had hardly 
succeeded in acoomplishing when Mrs. Main- 
waring camein. Strange to say, Mrs. Main. 
waring looked neither angry nor contemptuous 
—in point of fact, she was radiant. 

“Beryl, my child,” she said, kissing the 
young girl affectionately—a caress received 
by Beryl with vivid alarm—‘' go in to Mr. 
Muir. He wants to see you. He came over 
for the purpose of asking my consent to your 
engagement with his nephew—which I have 
given.” 

“Ob, mother!'’ gasped Beryl, wondering 
whether there might not be some trap in this 
beguiling amiability, and staring helplessly 
from Mre. Mainwaring to Hester. 

“Come, go along!" said the former, 
sharply, upon which Beryl made all haste 
out of the room, and Hester, looking surprised, 
said to her mother,— 

“I thought you had discouraged Beryl’s 
liking for Charlie?” 

‘So I had, and I should continue discourag. 
ing it if circumstances had remained the 
same. Bat they have changed, Yesterday 
Charlie Muir was heir to two hundred a-year, 
to-day he is heir to two thousand, Voila la 
différence!"” 

‘Has someone left him a fortune, then?" 

Before replying, Mrs. Mainwaring seated 
herself at the open window, and put back a 
long branch of Gloire de Dijon roses that had 
broken loose from its fastenments, and thrust 
itself intrusively into the room. There was 
an expression of undoubted triumph in her 
fine eyes, 

“TI will tell you how it is,’’ she said, ‘As 
you know, Mr. Muir had announced his inten- 
tion of leaving his estates to bia elder twin 
nephew, Edward. Well, last week he went to 
London to see how Edward was getting on—he 
is supposed to be practising at the Bar, and 
his uncle was very anxious that he should 
make a mark in his profession. 

‘* The result of the visit was not satisfactory. 
Mr. Muir found that Edward was leading a 
life of unparalleled dissipation—drinking, 
gambling, racing, and head over ears in debt. 
Perhaps the old man might have forgiven 
this had he not found that Edward had been 
“borrowing nréney on post obits—that ia to say, 
on the chance of his uncle's death. 

** Sach a crime Mr. Muir found it impos- 
sibleto condone. Yesterday he returned from 
London, and told Charlie that henceforward 
he might regard himeelf as the heir. Charlie 
ee asked his consent to his marriage 
with Beryl, and the old gentleman very 
properly said he was delighted with his 
nephew's choice, and promised to settle five 
hundred a-year on the young couple direotly 
they married.” 

Hester made no comment. It was charac- | 
teristic of her that, while rejoicing in her 
sister’s happiness, she should look very piti- 
fully on the prodigal, whose misdeeds had 
evoked such a speedy and complete retribu- 
tion. 

Very soon after old Mr. Muir's departure! 
Charlie made his appearance, brimfal of 
delight, and the rest of the morning was spent 





After luncheon they went out for a long 
walk together, and Hester had the garden to 
herself, 

It was a pretty garden in its way, though 
not so extensive or so old-fashioned as Mra, 
Lepell’s. The lawn was beautifully kept, and 
sloped down to the long-fringed willows which 
marked the bank of the river, and some dig. 
tance from the house was a fine copper beech, 
under which a hammock was slung. 

Hester was lying in this hammock, trying— 
not very successfally—to read a volume of 
poems, when she heard quick, ringing foot. 
steps on the hard gravel path. 

She sprang up at once, a delicious blush 
spreading over cheek and brow, and advanced 
to meet Colonel Wharton. 

Certainly there was something very fascin- 
ating in this man’s personality. It was not 
that he was handsome exactly, or that his 
manners were marked by any special effort to 

His whol estive of 

is whole appearance was suggestive of a 
frank, pes Bg meres that could never 
reconcile itself with a mean deed, or even an 
unworthy thought. 

In effect he was the type of an English 
soldier, with a certain something in his face 
suggestive of a past not altogether happy. 

‘*T hope I don’t disturb you?” he said, after 
he had released the slim white hand she gave 
him. 

‘* Not at all—or, rather, I am pleased to be 
disturbed, I had no companion except my 
thoughts, and they had grown wearisome.” 

‘Bat surely they were pleasant ones?” 

‘On the contrary, they were painful, and I 
am very glad to dismiss them.” 

He was looking at her earnestly, rather 
wistfally, indeed. 

“* You are too young to know the meaning 
of pain surely—at least, I hope you are?” 

“Ah!" she said, with a swift outward ges- 
ture of her hands, ‘‘ you too have fallen into 
the error that youth does not feel as age doer. 
You are wrong! It is when all our faculsies 
are young, aad vivid, and unblunted, that they 
are most keenly alive to the touch of sorrow. 
The warm blood that leaps up so readily to 
meet joy is the first to chill at the approach 
of pain, and the chill is deeper than when the 
years have brought their inevitable torpor.” 

Strange words for a girl to speak toa man 
whom she had been introduced to for the 
first time yesterday! But, then, Hester was 
not conventional. 

* You need not tell me that fate is not dis- 
criminating,” he returned, with a half sigb. 
‘I suppose we all suffer, young and old. It 
is a little difficult, sometimes, to see the 
necessity of it.’’ 

As Mrs. Mainwaring had gone out to make 
a call, it fell upon her daughter to entertain 
the guest, and so, a little while afterwards, the 
maid brought out the cups and saucers on & 
little wicker table, which she set under the 
beech tree, and Hester took her place at it, 
and gave Colonel Wharton his tes, which, if 
Colonel Wharton had been an imaginative 
person, he might have likened to that 
ambrosial flaid dispensed by Ganymede in 
the classical regions of Olympus. 

Bat our Colonel was not imaginative. There 
was in hima certain simplicity, born of his 
own intensely truthful and upright con- 
victions, that precluded imagination. A 
soldier from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, he impressed Hester as the very 
embodiment of honour—a man to whom a lie 
would be an utter impossibility. Without 
knowing it he was something of an artist, and 
all his artistic instincts were satisfied by the 
picture his companion made in her white dress, 
with its knots of black ribbon, and the piled- 
up masses of silky hair on which the shadows 
flickered restless! y—shifting downwards to the 
soft rose bloom on her cheeks, and finally 
playing on the white hands lying in 
statuesque repose on her lap. There was & 


by the lovers in the garden in a state of beati- | Singular! youthfol and girlish look in ber 
yet Wharton was conscious it 
}was contradicted by something else in her 


tade, which not even Mrs. Mainwaring was face, an 


ruthless enough to interrupt. 
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expression, that told of a painfal experience. 
She puzzled him almost, not quite, as much 
as she interested him. 

“TI think,” he said, as he put his teacup 
down, ‘‘ I met your sisteras Icame here. She 
was with Muir.” 

“Yes,” Hester assented, and then she told 
himof Beryl’s engagement, adding, ‘‘ Of course, 
we are all very much pleased that the course 
of her love has ron so smoothly.” 

‘* How shall you like losing her ?”’ 

“I shall not like it, but I suppose it is no 
good fighting against the inevitable.” She 
waited a moment before she said, with a 
certain amount of. hesitation, “‘ You have no 
sisters?” 

“No, nor brothers either. 
an only child.” 

‘“‘ Why luckily ? " 

“ Because I have had a hard struggle with 
fortune, harder than I should like anyone I 
soared for to go through.” 

* You mean you have had to fight your own 
way through the world? ” 

“* Yes.” 

‘¢ Your parents died when you were young?” 

‘* My father died, and my mother married 
again. Her second husband was—not a nice 
man.” 

He spoke with constraint, that under 
ordinary conditions would have warned 
Hester the topic was an unpleasant one, 
which he did not care to pursue. She, however, 
feverishly anxious that he should speak of his 
past, went on with her questions. 

“Naturally you resented your mother's 
marriage?" 

‘‘T suppose I did ; nevertheless, for her sake, 
I bore with her husband as long as I could. 
At last he became unendurable, and thenI ran 
away to some distant relation, a great aunt, 
who bought me a commission in the army. I 
never saw my mother after that!” 

“You mean she died?” 

“ym.” 

‘*And your stepfather ; he is dead too?” 

** Yes,” again. 

Hester turned away her head, and was 
silent for a minute. Her fingers were 
nervously twisting themselves in and ont of 
each other. Then she said, in a very low 
voice,— 

“You have surely forgiven your stepfather 
—now?" 

‘*T have not!"’ Wharton returned, wish 
emphasis, while his eyes grew very sombre. 
‘‘I know it sounds hard to speak ill of the 
dead, but when the evil they do survives them, 
complete forgiveness is almost impossible,” 

‘* And he wronged you deeply ?"’ 

‘** Most deeply.’’ 

‘‘Pardon me,” Hester said, very gently, 
‘‘T do not wish to intrude on your sorrows, 
but what you have said has interested me 
greatly, and——"’she stopped. It was dif. 
ficult to add she would like to hear more, and 
yet that was what her words implied. 

He responded immediately. As a rule, he 
‘cared little for talking of himself, but it was 
very sweet to see the interest in this girl's 
lovely eyes, and her —eeny was too precious 
@ thing to be repulsed. 

It is very good of you to care to hear,” he 
answered, “and I am more than willing to 
give you details, if it does not bore you. This 
man was utterly unscrupulous—destitute of 
even a comprehension of honour. When my 
mother married him she imprudently neglected 
having a settlement made, and her husband 
at once assumed control of the property. Now, 
the property in question had all belonged to 
my father, who died s month before I was 
born, leaving a will by which his wife in- 
herited everything. Of course, it was his idea 
that after his death it would go to his cyjld ; 
but, unfortunately, my mother was weak, and 
her second husband persuaded her to make a 
will leaving it all to him. §So at her death 
he claimed every farthing. and though the 
estates were morally mine I had no legal right 
*o them,” 


Luckily, I was 


‘“‘ That was very hard!’ murmured Hester, 
below her breath. 

‘It was; but even then the wrong might 
have been partially remedied by my stepfather 
making me his heir—he had no near relations 
ofhisown. However, year before he died he 
married a young wife,and through her machi- 
nations every acre of my father's estate 
went from me.” 

“Through her!” Hester repeated, rather 
faintly. ‘How do yon know she was to 
blame ?" 

‘Because I learned it from a distant con- 
nection of my stepfather's, who lived with 
him as housekeeper. She told me that the 
old man’s conscience pricked him, and he 
really drew up a will making me his heir, but 
his wife dissuaded him from letting it remain 
—the wretched woman,who sold her youth for 
the sake of his gold!” 

Lower and lower drooped Hester's head over 
her folded hands. Her lips trembled, but she 
did not speak. 

“T never saw this woman,” Wharton went 
on, with his eyes on the ground, ‘‘ I donot even 
know who she was before she was married. 
The only communication I kept up with my 
stepfather was through his former housekeeper, 
Miss Sandford, and our letters were very few 
and far between. However, she told me that 
the girl was young and pretty, and had suc- 
ceeded in fascinating the old man, whom she 
had, of course, married for the sake of his 
money. One can hardly credit the existence 
of such a mercenary creature,” he added, his 
tone deepening to intensest scorn. ‘It is an 
insult to her sex to class her in the same cate- 
gory. Think what a nature it must be that 
would immolate itself like this, body and soul, 
at the shrine of money!” 

Hester half rose from her seat, and then, 
for the first time, Wharton aoticed how 
completely the sweet red colour had left her 
lips and cheeks. How wild and dark her eyes 
had grown ! 

‘‘ Miss Mainwaring!" he exclaimed, rising 
too, and seizing her hands, ‘'I have frightened 
you by my vehemencs—forgive me! You 
look so white and faint——" 

Hester exercised all her powers of self- 
control and resumed her seat, trying to call 
up a@ smile to her pale lips. 

“T was thinking,” she said, slowly and 
psinfally, ‘that perhaps you misjadged this 
woman. After all, she may have some excuse 
to urge in extenuation of her marriage.” 

‘* Impossible! What excuse could there be? 
Besides, as I told you, her husband really did 
make « will leaving me the estates, but at her 
persuasion he destroyed it, so thas his former 
will, by which she inherited the property, had 
to be acted upon. Don’t run away with the 
impression,” he added, with a slight laugh, 
‘that I am such a mercenary person myself, 
As a matter of fact, my pay more than 
suffices for my needs—which are few and 
simple. It is the injustice that cuts me—not 
my poverty." 

Soon afterwards he took his leave, and as 
soon as he had gone Heater went upstairs to 
her room and knelt beside the bed, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

‘*He was hard—very, very hard!” she 
murmured, aloud. ‘' Did the poor unhappy 
girl deserve all he said of her? Ab,no! I 
hope not—I hope not!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is more than a week later—a glorious 
summer morning, with the scent of honey- 
suckle in the air, and a cloudless sky spreading 
above the smiling earth. Nature is lavish of 
her charms to-day. The golden grain is 


ripening in the fields, the hedges are flashed 
with delicate colour, the foliage is rich and 
ceep and close-clustered, but as yet unfaded. 
It is a day on which to forget all small 
troubles, or sordid woes—a day when to live 


Even Hester felt this, as she came ont of a 
small cottage in the village, where she had 
been reading to a sick old woman—and, as & 
rule, the chords of Hester's life were all 
pitched in a minor key. ; 

She looked very sweet to-day, clad in & 
white cotton frock, and wearing a broad. 
brimmed hat that shaded her face from the 
sun, and she blushed a divine rosy-red when 
she suddenly found herself confronted by 
Colonel Wharton. 

It is true he and she had seen a good deal 
of each other in the interval that had elapsed 
since their first meeting. Once they had met 
on the river, once when Hester was out for a 
walk, and again when he had called at Beech- 
wood, 

Of course the coincidence of their meetings 
was singular—so singular that one might 
almost suspect the Colonel of a delicate adjast- 
ment of his own plans to her probable move- 
ments. 

‘ST wish,” he said, after they had shaken 
hands, ‘you would come through the wood, 
and glance at my Hermitage. It looks very 

retty jast now, with all its creepers covering 
it.” 

Hester hesitated a moment in uncertainty, 
but finally she acquiesced, and they turned in 
the direction of the wood—a very pleasant 
exchange for the dusty high road. 

Overhead the trees arched in a close roof of 
living green ; underfoot the moss was rich and 
apringy as the finest carpet ever woven in 
Eastern looms. The distant vistas looked like 
dim church aisles, solemn, with a brooding 
summer silence, that the faint twittering of 
the birds, or the light call of the grasshopper, 
only broke at long intervals. 

The Hermitage was situated in the very 
heart of the plantation—a pretty little, one- 
storied house, half smothered with Virginia 
creeper. 

The windows were small, and diamond 
paned, and, judging from their appearance, 
their capacity for admitting light must have 
been extremely limited. A 

Wharton and his companion paused outside 
the little railing that surrounded the tiny 
garden, and he went indoors, returning 
presently with a glass of milk and a banch of 
purple grapes. 

‘* There,” he said, ‘‘ you mustn't refuse my 
very limited hogpitality. The grapes were sent 
me yesterday by the Lepells—a tacit reproach 
to me for not having called since their garden 
party." ‘ 

“Bat why haven't you called?" asked 
Heater, accepting the fruit, and seating her- 
self on a fallen block of wood just by the 
railings. 

‘I really can hardly tell you—because I 
haven't thought of it, I suppose. My thoughta 
haveallbeen taken up by——" He stopped, and 
instead of the word he intended, substituted 
rather lamely, “other things.” 

‘‘Housekeeping duties, for example?” 
queried the girl, glancing up at him half mis- 
chievously. 

*‘Oh, no! My man Stone looks after them. 
He is housekeeper, cook, valet, and bottle- 
washer in general.” 

*‘ And you have no female domestics?” 

‘‘ Certainly not!” responded the Colonel, in 
ious horror. ‘Stone manages capitally. He 
is an old soldier, and has been my servant ever 
since I entered the army.” 

When the grapes were finished Hester rose 
and declared she must hurry home, so as not 
to bs late for luncheon. 

‘What would bs the penalty if you were 
late?” asked-Wharton, playfally. 
**1¢ would not beso very dreadfal. Mother 
would tell me the servants never could finish 
their work if we were unpunctual with our 
meals, and I should meekly promise it should 
not occur -again. I don’t think anything 
more serious would happen.” 

‘‘ Then risk it !"’ the soldier said, boldly. 
“ It isso delightfal nere in this green stillness 
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ie not so full of pleasant things that one gan 
afford to lesan opportanity slip.” 

“Indeed, no!" Hester answered, with an 
unconscious #igh, and involuntarily ber pace 
slackened, as if his logic had feund a ready 
echo in her own heart. 

_The happy moments flew by, the shadows 
flickered on she moss, pierced here and there 
by long, thin lines of sunshine; the grasshopper 
chirped in an indolent fashion, es if he 
found time hanging heavy on his bauds,and a 
twittered answer from the boughs asserted 
the fact thatali the birds were not taking a 
& midday siesta. 

Hester put away from her all thoughts of 
the past, all feara for the fntare. She held 
he dear, beantifal present, and it sufficed for 

r. 

Ske did not even ask herself where this ‘ 
prinmrose path of dalliance was leading her, 
aod yet ehe was hardly startled when Colonel 
Wharton broke the silence that had fallen bs- 
tween them by laying his band on her shoulder 
and telling her he loved her. It seemed a 
perfectly nataral sequence of what had gone 
betore, 

She did not answer quite directly, but ske 
lifted her deep-fringed eyes. to his,-aud there 
was in them some such expression as may 
have been in Galatéa's when Pygmalion first 
woke the lovely marbie soul to life. 

“ Youlove me!” she repeated at last, very 
ory. ‘* Yau love rae, aud wish me to be your 
witel’’ 

‘“ [love you!” he reiterated ; and hia voiee 
wae & Hitle uusteady with dépth of feeling. 
*' Ah, Hester! Ilove you so well that I think 
I should wish to lay down Heaven's goad gift 
of lifeif I had not the hope of Winning you 
formyows. Bat,” with joyous confidence, 
“I do not fear—auch love as mine must com. 
pela retarn !” 

It had compelled s return, and in thia su- 
preme moment she knew it, All this time, 
during which the had striven so hatd to 
assure hertelf of his friendship, ahe had been 
learning love's sweet Iesgon, and now, in 
the magic mirror of his words, the trath was 
revealed to har. 

She would have been untrae to herselfif she 
had tried to hide her Tove—to practise upon 
him any pretty wiles or shy coquetries, 

No sooner did she know her own'seoret than 
ehe tent fearlessly forward, and taid her 
bead on hia breast, forgetful of the durk past, 
of the future, of everything bat him | 


. e7 * * ae 


Preseniily they rasunied their walk Home- 
wards, and then Hester wondered @hother she 
had Weffer fell him that truth thich it was 
imperative for him to know. Nuttwally 
encugh, shé thrank from revealing it in these 
fivat mMém@nts of union, for, at best, it mHnet 
be a shadow on their love. What would fe 
say ? Would he forgive her innocent deception? 
Would she be ale to jastify the’pact in his 
eyes, Or—bat che would not face the alter- 
native. Sarely His love would stand sath e 
test as thie! 

Bat while she was debating they had lefé 
the plantation, and wére in the hivhrond—a 
few minutes later at Besehwood ielf. 
Hester decided to defer her communiéation 
until the afternoon, and have a brief sfpell of 
unalidyed happiness. When they were in the 
avenue she heid ont her hand. 

“Tam going to dismiss you,” she ssid, with 
her sweet brief ‘smile, “until this dfrernddu.” 

* Won't you let me ‘come in and ‘see four 
mother without delay?” he pleaded, bat sha 
shook her head very decidedly. t 

“No. I mist teil her, fiest of all, thiyeelf, | 
and prepare ber for your visit. Bat you may | 
come at four o'vicck. Will thet suit you?” | 

| 
| 





“ Fsappbse it must,” grudgingly. “ Bat, oh, 
my darlicy! every hour spént away from you 
will be trebie its Kngth. I wonder how I ‘can 
possibly have midnaged to exist wifhent you 
for so long!’ 

The worrder is not anique ‘in the experienc 
of lovers. It mtist’bo acknowlddged—though it | 


is a somewhat humiliating eonfeseion—that 
there isa marvellous similarity in our hopes 
aud fearg, our triumphs and our sadmesses, 
during that potential period of our existence 
which we term courtship. Whether in palace 
or hovel its essence is-much: the same. It 
seoms-to me thisis that ‘ one touch of satare 
which makes the whole world kia!" 

Hester only smiled, and then went in, -he 
watehing her until she disappeared. Alftor 
that he slowly retraced his steps, fecling as if 
the world had suddenly grown younger, and 
sweeter in the divine glow of Hester's ten- 
derness. 

The girl entered the house, but then sivod 
still, brought to a pause by -hor astonishment 
at what she saw. For in her absence ao big 
dress basket, a conpulent portmanieau; aad two 
or three hantiboxes had meade their appear: 
ance in the hall, all rekdy strapped and 
directed. 

Before. she had time to see whose address 
was on the labels Mra. Mainwaring herself 
came out of the moraiag-room, an expression 
of worry and aunoyanee on her well-preserved 
featares, 

“ Whore have you been 2?” sho asked frei- 
fally. ‘“ Ethought you were nevercoming.”’ 

Hester diplomatiealiy ignored the question, 
end pointed to the boxes, 

‘* Whose luggage is that 2?” 

‘CA visitor's,” gritaly. “It belengs to no 
less a person than Mies Sandford, who has— 
very uncxpectedly—honoured us with a visis.” 

‘« Miss Sandford!” repeated Hester, aghwet, 
‘* Surély, mether, you did not imvite her |” 

‘Some people don't wait to be invited,” 
Mrs. Maiowsriog returned, bitveriy. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose ehe thinks she has‘some clkim on us, and 
I don't wish to be uncivii to ber. Is Beomé 
some friends vith whom she- was ¢tayiag were 
ging to move into another house, and she 
faeviedshe would be in the way, 80 she theagit 
ofu. And, iadced,”’ added Mes. Mainwaring, 
hurriedly, ‘our honse is large enewgh to ac- 


-Comnrodate gaests without cur Being ‘iacon- 


venitiiced in the slightest degree. I don't 
pretend I am pleased that ahe has come, bat 
we must make the best of ij, aad treat ber in 
a friendiy way.” 

Hester looked rather blank. 

“TT don't like Miss Sandford,’ she said, 
with gréat distinotuess. ‘' 1 never didj and I 
never shall. Iam willog to treat ber with 
civility, bat I certaialy deeline to make a 
friend of her.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring stood in a wavering, ia- 
@ecidive Manter, thai was eminently anchkar- 
weteristic of herusaaldemeanoar. Ske looked 
like a Women on Gaknown groud,-in the 
vicinity of a voloano—afraid to move this way 
or that for fear of treading on hidden fizes. 

“T know, I Know, Hester!’ she said ner- 
vously ; “bat Lbeg, for my sake as hostess, 
that you willdo nething calculated to offend 
Mies Sandford.” 

The request, eoming from her mother, 
seemed so strange that Hester cowid not -an- 
derstand it. Between Mre. Mainwering and 
Miss Sandford there had- never been euy love 
dst, and it eeemed an insolebdie mystery that 
the latter should, under efy ciroamptances 
whatever, have selected Beech wood as @ house 
to visit. Basides, Hester hada peraonal 
intersst in the matter, for Miss Sandford’s 
presence af this preeise janoture tended to 
complicate affairs that were already com- 
plicated enough. 

However, there seemed no alternative bat 
to accept the situation with the best grace she 
might—eepecially as Mies Sandford herseif 
appeared very opportunely atthe top of the 
staits, thus effectually silencingany further 
objections. ; 

Miss San@ford was a yotirng lady witose 
claims to the adjective were alisttevague. At 
a distance she might have passed for five-and- 
twenty ;s neerer scrutiny suggested the pos- 
sibility of addiag another ten years, to herage, 
end being nearer the mark. was more 
than pastebly good-looking, though het beauty 
owed something toart. Her eyes tere lagge 


and dark, her hair was very black and 
elaborately dressed, and a suspicieusly brillian: 
colour bloomed in her cheeks. She had noi 
yet changed her travelliag dress —a black aud 
white check, suggestive of wourniny, tailor. 
made, and fitting her sontowhat fall figure 
like a glove. 

“ How.do you do, dear Hester! Sapleased 
to see you. Why, you actually don’t fook 
day older than when I saw you laet!" sha 
exclaimed, embracing the gitl With mach 
empressement. 

‘‘ People don't begin to ace until they have 
passed thirty,’’ observed Mrs, Mafnvearivg, 
severely, cn passant—a rematk highly stg- 
gestive of her presets Bi&te 6f mind, and 
decidedly inconsistent with the advice els 
had just givén her Gaagtter to treat the 
visitor with friendliness. 

* And don’t succeed in lobking-atiualty old 
until they are over forty!’ tettienéd Miss 
Sandford, pleasaritiy. 

(Mre. Mainwaring was fortytWo, and 
prided herself on tite yotithfuhve’s of her 
appearance !) 

After this little interchange of clivilitics 
they ail provested to the difite-room, where 
luucheon was waiting, and Beryl bad already 
taken her séat. She tas beguiling the tedinm 
by playing au impromptu valee with a speca 
on her wine gins. 

**Come, cOme, good petrle-—he quick and 
eit down. I bhava been wuitittg for you this 
half-hour!" she exclaimed, Briskly, ‘TI de- 
clare I am absolutely famished. I don't 
believe any of you Uthers are blessed With an 
appetite one quarter so healthy #s mime.” — 

“ We'll put that to the test,” observed Mise 
Sandford, gaily, and taking her seat With an 
air of being entirely at home. ‘I confess to 
& most topdetical hunger, I bave Bad nothing 
to eat since Breakfast time.” 

‘You eft London early this morning?” 
said Beryl, with a view of being polite. 

‘“ Yes—siarted from Pa@dington ‘a little 
after ten. ‘No doubt”—turning to’ Hester 
—‘‘your mother has already told you that 
my friends are leaving their hotss, That 
was One reason why I came away. ButT had 
a second one, and ié was tliat which brought 
me here.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” frigidly interested. 

“TJ heard,” went on Mizs Sandord, slowly, 
crumbling her bread into tiny fragtenté, but 
keeping her bad black eyes fixed, basifitk-wiee 
on Hester, “that Colonel Wharton £90 re 
turned from India, and had taken 2 shodtirg- 
box qaite elose to Beechwood. It ia years 
since I saw him, aud Iam anxidus to renew 
our former friendship, so I thooght I oeald 
not do better than avail myself of Mrs. Min. 
waring’a hospitality, and come to a plico 
where I ehonid be preity sure to have op- 
portunities of mreeting him,”’ 








CHAPTER V. 


Tr Miss Sandfdrd’s obj¢ot bad been-to create 
an effeot by her words ‘she bad certainly no 
right to complain of non-stecess. Each of 
her three listeners was tacve or leat eatoundct 
by her declaration, though Beryl wae the 
only one who made no effort to conczal her 
surprise. ‘ 

That sprightly youog lady immediatels 
seized on a-conerete idea, which ber habit of 
mind enabled ber to deduce from the viaitor’s 
ambiguous Words. . 

“Wants to marry Colonel Wharton—thinke 
she haa had enough of sivglo blessedness, I 
should thiak go, too, if I Had bad fiveand- 
thirty years’ experience,” Beryl-said to her- 
self, with her eyes fixed on a spécially 
brijfiant patch of colour on Miz Saadford’s 
ief? cheek. ‘Don't fancy shell get him, 
though. Siorple minded as no seems, he’s 101 
the soré of man to be caught..by poudre de 7: 
aad bleom of roses. No, Misa Sandfor 
you've made a mistake this time—or I have: 
| As for Hester, a horrid chill had suddenly 
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fallen on her heart. What Nemesis had sent 
this woman here at this special moment, when 
so much depended on the balancing of the 
goale, into which she wonld inevitably throw 
the weight of a malign influence? 

If she saw Colonel Wharton the result 
would certainly be evil. Hester must strain 
every herve to prevent their mecting until 
after she had se¢n her lover, and made to him 
the full and true confession she contem- 
plated. 

After all, ii would surely be a matter of no 
diffloulty. He'wonld not come till four o’cicek, 
and at that hour Mies Sandford wonid, in all 
probability, be engaged in unpacking her 
numerous impedimenta. Thus Hester com. 
forted herself, and under the consolation of 
her own reasoning, she breathed more freely, 

Bat her eudden pallor and nervous siart 
bad not passed uunoticed. Edith Sandford 
was one’of these unhappy beings who live in 
a constant atmosphere of suspicion, and with 
every facuity of observation keenly on the 
alert. 

Fr6m Her youth upwards ber position had 
beén sf aribiguots one, and dhe had'not funnd 
people quite ready to take her at her own 
valuation—which was undoubtedly a high one, 

The résult was a readiness to take offence 
on the Very smallest provdcation, and a 
tendency to imsgine slights where none were 
intended. She was always more or less on 
pF Geferite, and Cccxsionally aggressive as 
well. 

Thus it frequently happened that she made 
enemies from pure inability to recoguide a 
kindlinéss of motive, which had no 6bicot of 
asif-interest in view. 

‘‘ You are acquainted with Colonel Whar- 
ton?” she enid, addressing herself to Hester. 

“Yes,” 

“How do you like bim?”’ 

A tmilethat was almost arch brought ont 
two exquisite dimples in Hester's cheexs. It 
aeemed so absolutely absurd to tell a stranger 
“how she liked him !"’ 

“ Colonel Wharton's is a character cne‘conid 
hardly fail to admire,” she said. ‘I don’t 
know that Iam in a position to answer your 
question more fully.” 

Something in her tone grated on Hdith 
Sandford’sear. Was it suggestive of a hidden 
understanding between the two? 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if he called this after. 
noon,” struck in Beryl, innocently additg to 
the complication. “I met him yesterday, and 
he said he would bring me over some anto- 
graphe of fahYous soldiers he has known, 
either to-day or to-morrow.” 

The quick flash that sprarg to Hézter’s 
ohsek seemed to Miss Sandford singularly 
significant, 

‘‘I won't ask any more questions,” the 
latter said to herself. ‘If I do, I am pretty 
sure to get crooked answers, No, I will just 
keep my eyes open, and see what is gcing on 
for myself.'’ 

After luncheon ‘she retired to her own room, 
presumably to unpack. Mra. Mainwaring 
also went upeteirs, complaining of a racking 
headache, and giving a very decided negative 
— Hester asked to be sowed to follow 

er. 

‘‘T have something important to say to 
you,” the young girl arged. 

‘‘ Whatever ij may be it must wait,’ was 
the short reply, a3 the lady twept rasiling 
from the room. 

So Hester had nothing to do but to possess 
her soul in patience, and wait until Wharton 
came, before informiag her mother of her 
engagement. 

Naturally enough ‘she was restless and 
excited, and quite unable to-cettle down to 
any thi astate of mind so unlike her nvual 
tranquillity that it challenged Beryl's attea- 
tion, 

_ The younger girl watched her for seme time 
in Silence, leaning her pretiy head thought. 
fully on her hand. Tien ske-said,— 


this afterncon—you areasfidgety as a canary. 
What's the matter with you ?”’ 

‘* I feel very happy, that’s all!’ Hester re- 
sponded. She covld not tell her secreé to 
Beryl before she had told it to her mother. 

“You should never say you are happy,” 
reprimanded her sister, severely. “‘ li’s a sort 
of challenge io misfortune, you know!’ 

* Oh, Beryl, how superstitious you are!" 

“Well, saperstitions cr no}, yours is just the 
state of mind the Scttch call ‘fey!' and, for 
my part, I don’t like to be ‘fey !'”’ 

“Why, you little raven, what do you mean 
by croaking your ill omens at me?” cricd 
Hester, laughing, and playfully pinching the 
young girl's cheek, ‘I believe you are ia bad 
epirits youreelf,and you want me to zy mpathise 
with you. Perhaps you and Charlie have had 
& quarrel,’’ - 

“As to that we quarrel mosé days, bat we 
generally make it up beiore night, Yesterday 
Charlie got cross. Ha said if I iozmented 
him by flirting with other men he should 
commit suicide simply. hose were .his 
worda,’’ 

‘* And what did you say?" 

“Ttold him if he wanted to commit eni. 
Cide I should certainly advise him io éo it 
simply, and then he laughéd, and we were 
all righé again.” 


(Tobe continucd.) 








MARY¥’S MISTAKE. 
oO 


*tLoox, Mary, dear! The honeysucklcs are 
all in bloom down on the hedge, and I've found 
the loveiest fowera in the meadow! And it 
you'd ike-——Why Mary, what's the matter?” 

John Trent had come in, fresh and smiling, 
loaded down with perfamed pink branches, and 
he stopped abruptly ashe saw Mary Holmes 
coiled up in the deep window seat, her onus 
falling like a golden shower over ber dreoping 
face, the big, bright tears trickling down 
between her fiagers. 

‘* Mary,” he said, “ are you ill?” 

“N-no!l” came the murmured answer, 

‘“' Hea any one scolded you ?"’ 

“Nol” 

‘* Then what ia the matter?” 

“T—don’t—know,"’ faltered ihe little 
blonds, “except that I am very, very un. 
happy.” 

He let the clusters of faintiy-scented 
honeysuckles fail to the floor, and came to 
her side. ‘ 

“ Look up,” he aaid, with a world cf tender 
consolation in his face—"' look me in the faas, 
dear little girl. You shall never be uabapyy 
in this houee.” , 

Mary laughed hysterically, 

‘* Which ig worse,” said she—‘‘to be un: 
happy yourself, or to have me nnhappy ?" 

‘‘ Myself,” he answered, prompthy—‘a 
thousand times!” 

‘* Then,” said Mary, straightening herzelf 
up. “I may as welltell you the truth at once. 
I can’t be happy at Bash Fara.” 

“ Mary 1" 

“T's no use disguising maiters,’” went on 
the girl. ‘I can’t be happy here. I van't 
marty you, John, good and trne as yew are. 
I'm afraid of the dismal old honse, and the 
solitary fields, and the owls hooting in the 
woods at night. I never, never can revoncile 
myself to the idea of living here |” 

‘* Bat, Mary, it’s my home!” 

“I've noright to askit, I know,’ said Mary, 
ber blae eyes cast down, ker ‘lips quivericg, 
‘* but—won't you release me from my premise, 
Jvuhn? Won't you let me go bick to town?” 
He stood gravely regarding her, with ichded 
arms and sombre eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said, “Irekenee you. Go, iif 
you please, and when you please. Heaven 
knows that your happiness is all Ireck As 
for myself, I don’t know that I've any right 





“Why, Hester! you remind me of myself 


“Bo she’s gone, has she?” eid John’s 
mother, a trim, spectacled little dame, who 
Wes agreat authority on pickling and pre- 
serving, and made the lightest bread and the 
sweetest butter in the couhty. ‘“ Wel!, I’m 
sorry for you, my sop, but perhaps it’s ail 
for the best. I don’t really think she was 
suited to you. Sie used to cry and droop 
tall day in rainy weather, and say how énli 
j and dark the rooms were, aud how much the 
low ceilings and wainscoted walle preyed on 
:her sprite. Her spirits, indeed! A girl cf 
| eighteen has no basiness with ‘ spirits.’ She 
was ®"Geal too capricious and fausifai for 
plain folk like us, John, though f'il allow sha 
wad as pretty ag a pink, aud had winning 
Ways wiih her, when she chose.” 

‘* She was young, mother.” 

‘Young? But what did she expect—a 
fairy palace with a glass dome and electric 
lighte, cr one of those white-and-geld Frexch 
chateanx we read about in the story-books? 
And she neither more nor jess than a milli- 
ner’s apprentics! Don’t take it too much to 
heart, Jobn, but I can’t help thinking she 
never appreciated you.” 

Cold comfort this, and John Tzent winced 
beneath ii; bat if cams from bia mother's 
lips, and he was one oi those cld-iashioned 
men who believed in the fifth command ment, 

Pretty Mary went back to Leuden. and re- 
sumed her place behind Madem Varnrey’s 
counter in the great shop, where the gay 
crowds surged this way and thet, and liie 
was all glow and sparkle, 

‘*Thia is living,’ said the blonde, with 
toss of her eanoy, gold-tressed head, ‘' Ob, 
wonder that I didn't turn tostone up in those 
wildernesses ! I'm sure thera was a ghost in 
that dreary back room, sndI used to hear all 
sorts of noises in the night. I hate gloomy 
rooms and echoes, and that dark oak wainsa- 
coting they were so proud oi wed to drive wo 
franiic, John was @ splendid feilow, I grant 
that, but I’m perfecsly certain I shoald have 
disappointed him. I’mnothaif good endugh 
or iuteliigent enotgh for him. Tae Maury he 
worshipped wasn’t me at ail; i wes a ores: 
ture of his own imagipation, Now, Leonard 
Bray isn’t a bit batter or smarter than lam, 
if heis an actor. I’m nothing but a bhaman 
batterfly, and I must have senshine te flatter 
my silly little wings in !"’ 

And while John Trent was trveasuriog ber 
memory in his loyal heart Miss Mary Moilme 
was engaging herself to the tall, handsome 
young man who played ‘' Romeo ”' and “' Clande 
Melnotte” at the Arethuca ‘Theatre, and tsed 
to. walk pet Madam Varney’s windows in 
auch a fascinating fashion when rehearsal was 
over, 

The other girls were madly jealous of her, 
and to pretty, silly Mary all the world wae 
couleur de r08e. 

“To be an actor's wife!” she thought; 
‘and such an actor! And pethaps I may sone 
day be onthe stage myself. Irma sure I couid 
easily learn the lines that Missy Hitom géts 80 
applauded for, and I'm « déal preteicr than 
ebeis!” (For Mary was not wise encugh to 
discriminate between the glitter of mere 
béautyand the more abiding beacon of genius.) 
“To travel about from place to piace with 
Leonard, and tc live in fixe hotels, and Wear 
trish dresses “and perhaps real cientond ear- 
rings, and to bid farewell to work and 
drudgery ! Oh, Ido believe I'm tho lavhiest 
girl in the world !"’ 

The wedding-day came, and Mary, in her 
white silk dress (a cheap quality of siik, and 
rather flimsily made, be if confesed), was 
waiting for the carriage, with a bevy of pretty 
young attendants ail around'her, 

Madem Varney, in aclméwhedyment of the 
theatrical patronage whith all this buéiness 
had brougat her, had prepared-a ‘bountifal 
breakfaet in the back workrcoms, ‘wilh'a good 
deal of cdtion‘batked ribbots ‘amd angy 
artificial flower -Gecorntions, arid all ‘wha in 
readiness, when a #tout, middle-aged wérhin, 
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to expect the world to suit itzelf to me,” 


in ® cardinal eatin gown and a “soniéw@hat 
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over-dressy bonnet, forced her way into the 
millinery parlours. 

‘' I'm here,” said she, flinging herself into a 
chair, with a shrill, diecordant laugh, ‘‘al- 
though you didn’s take the trouble to send me 
an invitation.” 

“I don’t know who you are,” said the bride- 
elect, timidly retreating behind her veil. 

“Tm Mrs. Bray.” 

‘‘His mother?” cried Mary, brightening 
up. ‘Oh, I’m go glad!” 

“Nol” said the middle-aged lady, curtly, 
“his wife !—whom he supposed wag in Aus: 
trali. And as we have never beef legally 
divorced, I wouldn't advise any woman who 
had her own interests at heart to go through 
the wedding ceremony with him.” 

She drew out her marriage certificate and 
flourished her wedding-ring before Mary's 
amazed eyes; and after that it was scarcely 
to be marvelled at that Mr. Bray failed to put 
in aD appearance. 

A wearisome brain-fever supervened upon 
this cruel shock, and when, pale and hollow- 
eyed, Mary Holme once more presented herself 
at the Broadway millinery, Madam Varney 
gave her to understand that all this notoriety 
had hart the bonnet business, and that she 
had no more need for her services. 

“I have to be so particular, you know,” she 
said, “and of course I shall expect you to 
defray the expenses of that wedding breakfast 
that nobody came to eat, and the loss of time 
of the young ladies,, and all the beau-yeau- 
tifal decorations |” 

Poor little Mary ! Could she starve? What 
was to become of her ? 

She went back to her lodgings—humble and 
‘squalid enough they were now—and took in 
sach work as she could get—jet-bead embroi- 
dering, the manufacture of neckties, the mak- 
ing up of lace—poorly paid, all of it, and 
passing hard to obtain, and our poor little 
human butterfly soon began to droop and 
pine. 

One day, when she went to take home a 
parcel of satic cravats, and stood in the long 
line of waiting, anxious women, a strange, 
familiar perfume smote upon her senses. 

On the cashier's desk, close to the big ledger, 
® bunch of honeysuckles was placed ina gaudy 
china vase, 

“ The honeysuckles |” she thought, vaguely, 

‘‘Are they in blossom again? Can it be 
possible that it is a year since—since——” 

When she opened her eyes again the dis- 
pensary doctor stood over her—her own land- 
lady was grumbling at being called upstairs 
to wait on “ folks who were nothing to her ”— 
‘and one of the kindly shop-girls was drenching 
her —— tresses in camphor. 

_‘‘ Nervous prostration—lack of tone—total 
giving way of the constitution,” said the 
medical man. ‘Oh, she'll have to give up 
work!" 

‘‘Then,” said Mary, thinking aloud, ‘I 
shall have to give up living too! But—bnut it 
don't matter much !”’ 

‘* If you could go into the country for a few 
weeks!” said the dispensary doctor. 

‘* Yes,” assented Mary, still with her eyes 
closed. ‘‘The honeysuckles are in blossom 
there now—and they are so fragrant! ’’ 

When she was able she dressed heraelf, 
packed in a little bag the few effects that had 
escaped the pawnshop, and crept out of the 
great, noisy house, where the din of voices 
bewildered her, and the sickening atmo- 
sphere made her faint, and instinotively took 
her way to Oakendale. 

“I think they'll let me stay there for a little 
while,” she thought. ‘' John will have forgiven 
me—and Mrs. Trent was always kind, even 
when I forgot to feed the chickens, and didn't 
want to learn how to skim milk and scald the 
great, silver-bright pans in the dairy. Baot— 
have I lost the way? What is the matter? 
Sarely I'm not delirious still! Whereis the 
old farmhouse with the big chimney-stack, 
and the eaves that almost touched the ground ? 





There's the river and the lake shining through ] 


the trees, and the great chestnut trees ; but 
where is the house?” 

It was gone. In its place rose up a pretty, 
modern cottage, with a tiny conservatory at 
the south end, and a wide verandah extending 
all along the lake front—a light and airy 
erection, with maslin curtains flattering at the 
French casements, and cool, checked matting 
in the place of the ugly red carpets. 

As Mary stood there, vaguely looking about 
her, & pretty young girl came running up from 
the lake with both arms fall of sweet honey- 
suckles. 

She checked herself at sight of the stranger. 
Mary looked at her curiously. 

‘‘Are you John’s wife?” said she. ‘ And 
what has become of the old house ?”’ 

“John’s wife, indeed!" said the cherry- 
cheeked girl. ‘“ John isn’t married—he is a 
regular old bachelor. And didn’t you know? 
The old house was burned down last year, on 
Midsummer Eve, and John has rebuilt it 
according to modern ideas. Did you wish to 
see my Aunt Trent? Won't you walkin?’’ 

But another step sounded on the turf close 
to her. 

‘*Mary! My little love! my pale darling!" 
cried the young man, with a great happiness 
shining into his face. ‘‘ You have come back 
tome! I felt that you would come back !—I 
always knew it! And see! the house is ready 
for you—no longer dark and gloomy, but 
bright as your own life shall be! Sweet, will 
you come to be its household angel ?”' 

Mary put her hand quietly in his. 

“Yes, John!” she said, without any ex- 
pression of surprise or amazement. 

It seemed as if she were walking in a dream 
—as if everything was happening as Heaven 
meant it to happen. 

**Do you love me, Mary?” 

‘tYes—oh! yes, I do love you, John? I 
feel now that I cannot live without you!” 
she whispered. 

‘‘ John's wife is changed wonderfally from 
her old self,” said good Mrs. Trent, a few 
weeks afterwards, ‘‘She’s steadied down 
amazingly! I do believe she loves the very 
ground he walks on! And I’m sorry the 
honeysuckles have gone out of bloom. She's 
never easy if there ain't a bunch of ’em on the 
table or a-top of the mantel! She sats they're 
the sweetest flower that grows.” 








MILDRED’S FOLLY. 
—o— 


He rushed up the high stone steps, didn’t 
stop toring the bell, left the great hall-door 
standing wide open, and in his unceremonious 
haste almost upset a servant. 

‘Millie, Millie!" he londly called, as he 
nervously dodged from hall to library and 
from library to parlour, 

‘* Here,” camethe reply from another room, 
and a bright girl of nineteen or twenty years 
tripped into his presence. 

There he stood—hatless, in slippers and 
dressing-gown. The rain poured down in 
torrents without; and, indeed, young Dr. 
Errol was a sorry spectacle as he waited 
dripping in the hallway—that dressing-gown, 
with here and there a rent, a delightfully 
positive proof of his bachelorhood, It is not 
wonderfal that his appearance provoked a 
laugh. Merriment, however, quickly disap 
peared when he said,— 

‘* Millie, I must break my engagement with 
you for to-night; I've——” ‘ 

He did not get farther. There were evident 
signs of displeasure on the young lady's 
countenance. She believed herself sorely ag- 
grieved, and she did not deem it wrong to 
display resentment. Seldom was it that she 
found the world at cross-purposes with her. 
The only child of a very wealthy and indal- 
gent man, her mother dead a dozen years or 
more, she had ever queened it in her home, 
with none to dispute her sway; and when she 
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entered society her ré'e had not been changed, 
Now to be so greatly disappointed, as the 
words of her lover suggested, was as unbear. 
able as it was unexpected. 
She would allow him to make no explana. 
tion; the simple announcement that he 
intended to break an engagement with her was 
sufficient, and she abruptly interrupted him,— 
‘‘Jast as I've expected all the while, sir,” 
said she. ‘I knew you would fail me at the 
last minute—you always do.” Her conscience 
half-pricked her as she uttered these words, 
but she could not hesitate, and in a sarcastic 
tone, she continued, ‘ Some poor, sick quarry- 
man, I suppose, wants you to come out and 
condole with him and give him physic; and 
of course I know that any excuse is good 
enough to escaps my company. Now, sir, I 
don’t care whether you go to the party with 
me or not; I am going—that settles it. It 
would have been much more gentlemanly, 
though, to have told me at the first you 
wouldn't go. There, don’t say anything; I 
know you never intended to go.” 

So the fair young girl expressed her wrath, 
and with eyes flashing fire she swept away, 
leaving her caller alone to care for himeelf as 
best he could. He had tried to say something 
in his own defence, but all in vain. Nota 
word would she heed. Here was the party of 
the season, where would be gathered all the 
beat society of the city, and Mildred Brett's 
heart was set on aftendance. To be deprived 
of that privilege, to which she had looked for- 
ward so long, and for which she had made so 
many preparations, was not to be thought of. 
Her language was bitter, and probably not 
such as is generally credited to the good 
young ladies of to-day; but, after all, she 
spoke as would the average mortal under 
similar circametances. Many are the worda 
we speak ia our haste and anger that sound 
not well reported. We say much that we 
don't mean. Still not ours is it to defend this 
passionate outburst cf Millie's; she deserves 
blame—and we doubt not our readers will 
accord it, 

The young man left the house as he 
entered it, without other protection from the 
storm than hia torn wrapper and slippers. A 
stern, grieved look was on his face as he 
passed hurriedly up the street to his house. 
There he addreased a letter and posted it. 
Then going up to his room he packed his travel- 
ing satchel. For an hour he was engaged in 
deep thought, and the result of his cogitations 
was that the next train carried him away. 

Mildred Brett went to the party, but it was 
psinfally evident that her gay demeanour 
was assumed, Her lady friends did her the 
hononr to congregate in little groups of threes 
and fours, and indulge in knowing surmises as 
to the absence of Dr. Errol. 

One more bold than the rest asked,— 

‘Why, dear Miss Brett, where is the 
doctor to-night?” 

She received the rather curt reply,— . 

“Really, I don't know; I am not his 
keeper.” c 

Less than two months ago their engage- 
ment had been announced. 

The dandies perfamed, kid-gloved and other- 
wise got up for fascination, crowded about 
her, and she was prominent in nearly every 
dance. Her laugh was louder than was its 
wont, and in a hundred ways her conduct 
contrasted strangely with her usual quiet 
demeanour. Each friend who joined her saw 
that there was something amiss; but none 
guessed the true story. 

It was late when she reached her room, but 
a long time elapeed ere sleep came. The day, 
with all its events, stood out before her, and 
her pillow was wet with tears. She had been 
at the party; it had proved a vain affair—and 
what it had cost her! Yet her thoughts were 
not all those of contrition. She believed her 
lover had acted in an inexcusable manner ; 
but still, her better self whispered, ‘‘ He may 
have had good reasons forhis action. I am 
sorry I said so much,” was her conclusion, 





and then she thought, “I will send for him 
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¢o-morrow and tell him I acted wrongly. He 
is t00 noble to bear me malice; he loves me, 
and I know onr friendship will not end.”’ 

To-morrow came, but Mildred’s messenger 
returned from De. Errol’s offixe with the 
intelligence that it was closed ; but there was 
a letter for Miss Mildred, and the envelope 
was hastily torn off. 

Her name was in his handwriting, and a 
thousand wild imaginings thronged her brain 
as she came to the contents. 

There were only a few words, and they 
mere written on a telegraphic message blank. 


She read: 
** Aallwater, Jaly 10. 
“ Dr. Enron — 

** Your father is dead. Your mother is 
atricken with the fever to-day. Dare you 
come ? 

** Canes St. Jonny.” 


This was all. There was no word written 
by Bruce Errol]. Ah, then it was that Mildred 
proved her womanhood. How she repented 
the impetuous langaage of yesterday, and 
‘how she censured herself for having so harshly 
treated one whose heart must have been well- 
nigh broken before he was called upon to hear 
her blame, When he had had need for her 
sympathy and her love she had given him 
insult, and frowns, and hard words. What 
could he think of her? He had gone; would 
it be for ever? 

We leave her to her thoughts—her grief, 
her repentance.. Never, perhaps, has human 
being more keenly felt the cruel contrast 
between the black reality and the bright 
what might have been. 

The local papers next day chronicled the 
departure of Dr. Errol, and published the 
telegram, a copy of which some enterprising 
reporter had obtained at the telegraph office. 


> . * ee . 


The days went by, but the only news from 
the North was of the direful sway of the fever, 
and the story was told s 
many dead and dying. The newspapers made 
Allwater a very pest-place, and there was no 
doubting the truthfalness of the record. 

Three letters had Mildred Brett written to 
that place, each bearing that name which was 
dearer to her than any other in all the earth; 
but there came no reply. 

Had the letters reached him? Was he 
treating her with contempt, or— terrible 
thought—was he dead ? 

She was changed—changed thoroughly ; and 
how graciously did her sister belles discuss the 
grief that was gnawing her very life away. 

Her father looked on in fear and trembling. 
He, too, knew her sorrow, and his big heart 
sympathised with her to the fall. 

Father and daughter had few secrets one 
from the other, and Mr. Brett had been by no 
means adverse to the attachment which had 
‘Sprung up between his daughter and the band- 
some, courtly young doctor, 

But he was startled beyond degree when 
one morning, early In August, his daughter 
announced her intention of goiog immediately 
to Allwater. 

He was not prepared for this; and he rea- 
soned a long time with his child, endeavouring 
to show her that her project was wrong, if not 
positively suicidal. But she was determined, 
and the grey-haired old man let her rale him 
this time, even as she had for a half score of 
— ; he only stipulated that he should go 


“If you will risk your life, darling,” he 
said, ‘I shall risk mine also.” 

Trunks were packed and other arrangements 
completed for the journey. It was Monday 
night, and they were to go out with the early 
érain on the morrow. 

pees | morning came, and there was a 
bustle and hum at an early hour in and about 
Mr. Brett’s house, 

It was within an hour of train time, and as 
yet Mildred had not come from her room. 
Fearing that she had overslept herself the 
maid ventured to enter the bed-chamber. 





in and again of the 





The fair young girl lay in bed, but in the 
night there had come a greater change than 
all that had been marked in the weeks past. 

Exhausted nature had succumbed ; she was 
not as she had been ; a burning fever had laid 
hold of her, and in a deliriam she raved of a 
dark fate that pursued her; and, tossing about 
in her agony, she recognised none of the 
friends about her, not even the weeping cld 
man, who bent over her with kiss and fondest 
words, and whose prayer went up so silently 
but so fervently unto Heaven for deliverance 
from this new peril. 

There was gloom in that house for many 
days, but at last the crisis was reached and 
passed; a ray of hope shot in, and recovery 
was assured. 

August and September had gone by, and it 

was nigh mid-October when the invalid first 
ventured down the gravel walk that led from 
the house to the garden, and to the rustic 
seat where Bruce Errol had first spoken his 
— and where he and she had plighted their 
troth. 
Standing there in the autumn sunshine, she 
recalled scenes of the old life, and again she 
decided to go forth in quest of him she had 
dismissed. 

She grew rapidly stronger, and it was not 
long ere the trunks were packed again, and 
father and daughter were en route for Weat- 
moreland. ; 

For a fortnight they remained at Allwater, 
but there was no clue to the one they sought. 

**He is dead,'’ concluded Mildred, “and 
with the hundreds of other victims he has 
been lost sight of.” 

A new idea came. If dead, it were possible 
that in some of the cemeteries there would be 
a head stone marking his grave. The cemetery 
was Visited, and one day she chanced upon a 
stone, inscribed, ‘‘ Dr. Bruce Errol.’’ There 
was a lengthy inscription, but she read 
nothing but the name—his name! The cemetery 
was crowded, and many there were whose 
actions evidenced that it was not mere 
curiosity which brought them thither. 

Mildred Brett knelt down ; she sobbed aloud, 
and kissed the green turf just beginning to 
grow over the new-made grave. Her father, 
not far distant, discovered her position, and 
hastened to her side. He, too, saw the name, 
and bending down to comfort her was touched 
lightly on the shoulder. He turned, and a 
familiar voice greeted him. 

Millie looked up through her tears. There 
stood Bruce Errol, in flesh and blood, before 
her, His words thrilled her through; a 
moment more and she was in his arms. 
Harriedly she told the story of her suffering 
since that terrible day when she had gone 
from him in-anger. It is needless to say that 
he forgave her all. 

The grave was not his, but that of his 
father, whose name and profession had been 
both given to the son. 

This story is not an idle fabrication; and 
the twenty-seventh of the following November 
was a thanksgiving day, indeed, to Mildred 
Brett and Bruce Errol, as they stood before 
Heaven's altar and pledged anew in matrimony 
eternal love each for the other. 








Tue sago palm bears frait but once. Its 
load of nuts is its final effort; it has fulfilled 
its allotted task in the great round of nature, 
and there remains nothing for it but to die. 
The nuts bscome ripe, and are strewn in 
thousands around the tree, until the fruit- 
stalk stands up by itself empty and bare. The 
great branches turn brown and drop one by 
one to the ground. Inside the trank the work 
of decay is going on, until what at one time 
was & massof white sago and pith becomes 
nothing buta collection of rotten brown fibres, 
One day the trade-wind blows perhaps stronger 
than usual, and the leafless column of the 
trunk falls with a crash, destroying in its fall 
many of the young palms that are already 
springing from the nuts scattered some months 
ore. 


SOME GOSSIP. 


<= 


Ir has been the custom, from time imme- 
morial, to ascribe the love of gossip entirely 
to the female sex. 

A man was not supposed to care anything 
about gossip. We say was not, because now 
everybody Knows that men gossip quite as 
much as women, and enjoy it, too. 

Now, isn't it so? 

It is true that both sexes do not enjoy the 
same kind of gossip; they have each their 
own peculiar province in gossip, as in every- 
thing else, Men do not talk about bonnets, 
and the way to cut barcqnues, and roffle petti- 
coats and stew pickles and preserves, and 
they don't join a society the prime object of 
which seems to be an admiration of the new 
minister's side whiskers, but they gossip all 
the same. 

Three or four women together will begin 
on the weather, and the bad colds they have 
had, and the bad colds all their relatives and 
friends have had. And then they will strike 
on the church fair they hava jast held. 

And then they will each take her turn at 
telling how mean Mrs, A. and Mrs. B. and 
Mrs, C. were, and how this wasn't done right, 
and that wasn’t done right, and how “I 
should have done it!” 

And then they wonder if it is true that Mr. 
W. is too attentive to that designing young 
music-teacher, and they pity his wife, and 
they tell what they have heard she said, and 
they swear each other over to eternal secrecy, 
and that night they all tell their husbands the 
whole story, and the husbands listen, and tha 
next day the substance of it is discussed in the 
groceries, and on the street corners, and in the 
club-room, and in a week nobody would mis- 
trust that there had ever been the shadow of 
a secret about it. 

When a company of men get together they 
gossip about various things, but they do not 
call it gossip. Oh, no,indeed! They call it 
passing away the time. 

They talk about how Brown's horse got 
distanced, and how Smith's driver was hired 
to hold Flying Hoofs in, and they tell the 
story about how Smith’s wife was seen walk- 
ing on the beach at Long Branch with that 
young Jones; and then they all wink—and 
that wink contains more hurtfal gossip than 
six women could hatch up in a week, 

They talk abont how Deacon Primton 
cheats in cord-wood, and wonder if he ever 
thinks of the rotten apples he has sold, packed 
in the middle of the barrels, when he is 
making those long-winded prayers of his, that 
make everybody wish a cyclone would strike 
the meeting-house and arrest his progress. 

They speak of Barnham’s failure. Poor 
devil! Wife's extravagance. She always 
carried a high head. Pride goes before a fall. 
‘Well, Barnham ought to have kept her 
where she belonged, the same as I do my 
wife.” And those who know about it are well 
aware of the fact that all the wife of the 
ambiguous speaker hag to do is to give off her 
orders, and her tyrannical husband obeys. 

For whenever you hear of a man boast of 
how his wife obeys him, set it down as a sure 
thing that he is henpecked every minute of 
his life. 

The men talk of the passers-by, and specu. 
late on the ages of the unmarried women, and 
wonder if such a one paints, and if another 
one dyes her hair; and they read aloud to 
each other the latest nawspaper scandal about 
some person whom the vrorld has delighted to 
honour, and whom some enemy is seeking to 
destroy, and they laugh over it, and eay that, 
if the trath were known, those people who 
- so high are not any better than the reat 
of us. 

Well, well, we aré all fallible, and there is 
not so much difference in our natures, after 
all, and the more we think of the matter the 
more we are dis not to wonder that the 
Bible should us that God was sorry that 
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FACETLE Many 8 maiden lady's ege is marked down] Sxnewisn Wire (to a blant friend of he> 
" — to a low figure, that she may be disposed of at | husband) : Do you seo those gloves?” Frien3- 
‘ali a bargain. “Yes,” “ Well, those are the gloves I wa; 


An honest brewer divided his liqnor into 
three clasees—strong table, commion table, and 
lamen-table. 

‘* Yrs, we two boys were thrown together a 
good deal when we went to school in the 
country.” ‘In the same class,eh?” “No; 
we rode the game mule.” 

Teacusn : ‘‘ Children, who were the kewers of 
wood and the drawers of water ?”’ Small Boj: 
‘‘Me, Giadstone and Sir Wilfcid Lawsou, 
sir.’ 

Mecuanic (catching a pickpocket rifliag hia 
pockets): ‘‘ What are you doing there?” 
Facetious Piekpockei : ‘‘ Raising your wages, 
that’s all,” 

Wrt-Powrr: “I have cured myself of 
smoking, mejor.’ Mejor Domo: “How did 
you doit?" Will-Power: “ Bought a box of 
German cigars.” 

“Tr igno nee tellins vou to look plestant,”’ 
said the photographer, to the pretty yéung 
lady, ‘‘for you cannot Icok- anything tke.” 
And his scheme worked beaatifally. 

Ir there is anybody more wearisome than 
the old man with a tendency to reminiscence, 
itis the young man who knows nothing, and 
isalways intent upon letting everybody Know 
it. 

“Dost you think, Mr. Smoothly, that all 
very young children look as mrbh alike aa two 
egga?” “Ob, Miss Sweetiy, you make me 
wildly happy. To think that there was a time 
when I looked like you.” 

“ Can you tell me, little girl, why we pray 
for our daily bread?’ asked a Texas Sanday- 
adhool teacher of one of hor pupils. ‘ Because 
the bread woali get stale if we didn’s get it 
every day,” replied the little cherab, 

Toumy: “Ms, I want some lanch.” Ma: 
* You must waita while, Tommy. Hanger ia 
the beat sauce, you know.” ‘‘ Themaboy that’s 
starving, asi am, ought to be the sanciest 
chap in thecountry.” 

‘* JoHNNIE,” eeid his mother, did you pat 
any marks at scdhool today for conduct?” 
‘+ Yes,” promptly replied Johmnic, ‘“sreveral; 
but if you want to see them, Ili have to take 
off some of my clothes.” 

Hespanp: “ Ain't you ready yet? Wife: 
*“ T'll be ready in a miaute. I've only got one 
glove to put on.” Husband (sighing): ‘ Oae 
of those ten-button gloves. Well, l’il sit down 
and write four or five more letters.’ 

Deve: * What is the uame of this litils 
monkey?” Keeper: ‘We call bim Prince.” 
‘Why do you give him that fitle?” “In 
hopes that come rich American git! will fall 
in love with him and buy him sta high fgare.” 

Parson Jones (resurning from church to 
snail boy with a pole): ‘Do yeu kaow where 
little boys go who go fishing on the Sabbath ?” 
Small boy (with pride): ‘ You just bet I do, 
and I ain't a-goin' to give the snap away, 
either!" 

Empioxer: “ William, Mre. Spriggins com. 
plains that ebe received only exe.of ail the 
oondles she had put up here last night,’ 
William: ‘‘ Tbat’s fanny, sir. I wrote ‘ Mra, 
Spriggins' on one bundle, and put ‘ diito’ on 
each of the others.” 

Stace Manacen: * They’re ehouting for you 
egain. Thisis the fifth encore. I guess you'll 
have to make 'em a little speech.” Popular 
idol: ‘ What can I say to the infernal idiots?” 
(Appearing in front of curtain a moment 
ister): ‘*‘ My dear friends, this kind greeting 
tenches me deeply, &:.” 

Trone (old times rival): ‘‘ Mand, dear, that's 
a beautiful ring on your finger. May I ask 
how much it cost?” Maud (maliciously): “TI 
didn’t ack Harry how much it cost, Frene, 
love," Irene (sweetly): ‘‘I-always had a 
curiosity to know. When Iwas wearing it 
= you know, Iesnldn’t very’ well ask 

im,” 





Tuat was a bright waiter who explained 
that the coat-button found in the salad waga 
part of the dressing. 

Freppie: ‘ I’m ewfaliy glad, doncherknow, 
that the dogs are not to be muzzled.’ Kate: 
‘I suppose they intend only to muzale grown 
dogs. However, I congratuiate you, Fredie.” 

‘* Taar young lady isas pretty as @ picture,” 
remarked a student at the theatre of « lady in 
the box. ‘‘ No wonder,” replied his companion, 
‘' she is hand-painted.” 

“Wuat kind of a memory have you?” 
* Bad—very bad.” “In what particnlar?” 
‘‘Tt remembers things that were better for- 
gotten,” 

Mrs. Strururse: “ Anything new in the 
piper?’ Mr. Stimpurse: “ N-o, except that 
the husband of the womsn whose fine dresses 
you have been envying has fisd to Canada," 

LooxinG ror Nuuser Two.—Shoe Dealer (to 
young widow, who is hauling over a pile of 
ladies’ slippers); ‘* Are you looking for number 
two, ma'am?” Young Widow (blashing): 
‘Yes, sir. Are you an unmarried man?"’ 

Wuen& man fancies himseifia love with 
two women at the same time, it is safe to con- 
olade that he iz in love with neither the onenor 
the other, but with certain characteristics of 
each, 

A THEOL‘GIcAL student, supposed to be 
dsticient in judgment, in the course of a class 
examination wasasked by a professor, ‘ Pray, 
Mr, E——, how would you discover a fool?” 
a the questions he would aek,” said Mr. 


‘*Ma,’’ said the pride of the family, who 
bad geen some seven summers, “do you know 
why our cat ia Hike a poet?” “No, ‘my 
obild.” ‘' Boeause,” exclaimed the precious 
pot, “doesn’t he “go oni on mvonlight nights 
to invoke the mews?” 

“I wave come to collect that gaa bill of 
yours,” remarked the roan at the door. 
“Sorry,” eaid the man who received him, 
‘‘batI tore it up insmall pieces and scattered 
it to the four widds of heaven. However,” 
he adfied, as he clored the door, ‘“you may tty 
to cotlaot it if you wish.” 

‘‘Wantep, reHable men,” read Mre. Bas- 
com from the advertising colamas of the 
paper. Then she raised her glasses upon her 
forehead, looked severely at her husband, and 
remarked, ‘And the world ‘Il wait a consider- 
&ole number of centuries yet before it gets 
em.” 

Lirtie Fanny (to aged grandmother): Ain’é 
you going to the concéré, grandfaa?” Grand. 
mother (holding her hand to her ear) : “* Hay 2?” 
Fanny: ‘You orghé to go to the concert, 
grandma.” Grandmother: ‘‘ Dey?” Fanny: 
‘ Bacauee they might let you in right cheap, 
as you couldu’t hear much of it.” 

‘*Wuy don't you eall mea donkey, and 
have done with it? You've hiuted at is long 
enough,” he euaried oat. “Is wonldn’é be 
quite true,’ she replied. ‘I auppose not. I 
suppose I hayn’'s ears enough for that animal,” 
he reicrted sarcastically, ‘‘Ob, yes, you 
have,’ she réturned sweetly. “Yon don’t 
need any more ears.” “What do I need, 
then?” ‘ More legs.’’ 


Lirtiz Grau: “ Mamma, is this winter?” 
Wise Mother: ‘‘ Dear me, wiil you never learn 
to know the seasons ? Now remember. When 
it ia go hot one day you can't breathe, and so 
wet and chilly the next that you can’t go out, 
is's summer; when it suddenly gets so cold 
that everybody shivers, and ice and sacw 
appear, it's autumn; when it becomes warm 
and balmy, and the birds sing, and grase gete 
green, aud trees begin to bad, iv’s winter; 
when the winds start up aad cyclones swecp 
over the country, and blizzards carry death 
and Gevastation in their wake, and the rivers 
freeze, and the now piles up three feet high, 
it’s spring.” 


married in,’’ ‘Impossible! Why, I got 
idea that you were married in poring: gloves” 
““Wretch!"’ 

“« How far back can you remembsr, Bobby ?” 
atked his uncle, ‘ Well,” said Bab, “I can 
remember when I didn’t know how to play 
marbles.” ‘No farther back than thst?’ 
“ Oh, yes; Ican remember when I couldn't 
remember at all,” 

Scunrun Youna Woman (looking pensively 
at mummy): ‘And thou hast walked aboat, 
how strange a story, On Thebes’ streets 3.000 
years——’ For Heaven's sake, Mr. Slocum, 
look at that mammy! I fancied I say it 
move!" Practical Young Man: “ Yes, i; 
seemed to be trying to yawn." 

Screnrtric Boanpur: ‘ There are no nerves 
of taste in ths roof of the mouth. If we wish 
to get the fall taste of—of bread and sirap, for 
instance, we Muss pu’ it in the month wiih 
the stveet side down.’ Practioal Boarder: 
‘Ah! I suppose that ia why we all eat this 
bread.and- batter with the battered side up.” 

A younc Baffuio attorney goi 2 qneer letter 
the other day. It was froma man in Fiorida, 
aud requested him tolook up the whereabsuig 
ot seme frisad supposed to be ia. that city. 
Phe intelligent writer concluded his -appaa! 
with the request: ‘If you don't gst thisdetter, 
please let me know.” 

Buonperpy: ‘Are you fond of walizinz, 
Mies Oldboy?” Afiss Oldboy: ‘' Yea, indesd, 
Mr, Blunderby, I juat love id.” Blandetd; 
(wishing to be complimentary): ‘*S0 do I. 
Particularly with you. It awakens many fond 
memories,"’ Mies Oldboy : “ Of what, pray ?' 
Biunderby : ‘' You dace as my mother uéed 
to, hen [ wasa boy.”’ 

Carresy (from outside, who thinks he's 
found the dressing-reom of the head ehorz2 
gil): “ Thare’s.@ gent-at the stage door who 
sent youina big bouquet, and says he will 
meeé you af eleven for dinner at the Browns- 
wig.” Rooney {the low camedian'’s uader- 
study): ‘‘ Lave th’ flooerts ai th' dare, an' tei! 
him Rooney's willin’, It’s great t’ ba famis ! ’ 

Wire: “ Whatever are you writing there so 
bheily, darling?’ Hastaad: “ Only working 
at my diary, love.”? “Od, ah, Daee! Weil, I 
hope yoa've mentioned your little wifa in it 
somewhere.” ‘ Rather; I've alkaded:to you 
ag the ‘san of my life;’ and now I'm ia the 
middle of a grephio doseription of the day 
when you made it eo unustialiy hot for me.” 

Errts (io Mra, Belweuther, ‘who has just 
been speaking of Mc. B): “Why, Mya. Bel 
weather, I thought you hadi't ady hasvead?” 
Mrs. B.: “ Why, of course I have, Effie. Do 
you mean to say that you don't know Mr. 
Belweather?”’ ‘ Yes, bat I didu’s ‘eaopose 
he was your husband. I thoacht you hadn't 
any. Papa said you marrisd for money, anc 
thas was all you got.” 

A creat many stories have bsen told aboné 
men who had no wes for their mothers-in-law 
hence an exception to the gentral tule is very 
refreshing. ‘“‘I don’t want to héaror react 
anything disparaging to mothers-ia-law,” said 
Jadge Peterby to his young friend, Hostetter 
McGinnis. ‘What makes yeu tatk in that 
eccentric sort of a way, judge?"’ “IH tell you 
why. My wife has jawed rucalmostto death 
ever'sincs we were married. Laat week I 
invited her mother to come and live with us.’ 
‘‘Man alive! Have youlost your senses?” 
“Not mach. Yousee they don't agree. Thcy 
fight each other all day long, and I am enjoy- 
jing a seagon of heavenly rest, My wife is 50 
tired quarrelling all day long with her mother, 
that when I comehome thereis nothingleft over 
forme, Why, that motker-ia-law of mime is 
a lightning rod. I feel pateotly safe as Ions 
ad she isin the house. Sheie s treasnre, The 
next man I hear abusing mothersin-daw has 
got mato fight. LIonly wish I had three or 
four of them in my house, then Fa feel per- 





feotly safe,” i 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


To be in the swim a3 far as jewellery goes, 
the girl of the period must necesvarily have 
gome moonstone article about her person, 

Ir is caid that the Mahomitians consider 
silk unclean, from its beifg produced hy a 
worm. Hence a person wearing a garment 
made entirely of silk nannot lawfally offer up 
the daily prayers enjoined by the Koran, 

Tue Queen will be delighted to see the Duke 
of Connaught again. Since the death of 
Prince Ledpold he has been her favourite son, 
and it was with the greatest difficalty that 
she has induced Herself to spare him for such 
a long time ag the period during whizh he has 
commanded at Bombay. 

Tur face of Miss Dorothy Tennant, who is 
to marry Mr. Stanley, ia known to thousands 
of her fellow-countrymen who have never eeen 
her, for it was from sittings Which she gave 
him that Sie J, E. Milfaia painted the well. 
known picture ‘' Yes or No? ’—a girl reading 
a love-lester—which has been. ergraved, and is 
now to be found everywhere. 

A set cdtotes with spray of flowers, and a 
butterfly or two, séem to be all thatis required 
for the build'of a fashionable bonuei; and aa 
to strings, a véry narrow ‘strap of velvet bas 
to answer for them, and is only wern because 
velvet is a great Help, even ia small quastity, 
to faces and tresses that have loss tineir first 
youth. 

Tue néwéest trifle for the writing-iable is a 
heavy round bottle in out crystal in a thick 
spiral pattern, clozed with a coverin hammered 
silver. It is intended to contain dissolved 
gam for pasting. 

Massace was practised among the Chinese 
before the exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 

A strince fad of the young men of the 
present day is darkening the eyebrows and 
the eyelashes. They imagine this process 
gives dn €xpYession of strength to the face 
which is otherwice lacking. 

Tue tiny King of Spain is four years old. 
Qaeén Christina held a Drawing Room on the 
occasion of Kis birthday, at which two hon. 
dred ‘and fifty ladies were present. His 
Mejesty’s health is néw better, and his 
mother intends to take him and hia sistérs to 
San Sebastian, to spend the summer at 
Ayete Castle, The King was dressed in a 
eatlor costume on the above oceasion, 

To whilé away the tedium of his itprison- 
ment the Dio a’Orfeangs has turned his 
hand to ohair-making. He finds the work 
interesting, and gives promises of proving, 
with sufficient practice, an expert workman. 
itis always a good thing to be on friendly 
terms with one's gaocler, sad nieantime the 
Dake is'engeyed upon a garden-chair for the 
Governor of Clairvaux. The Duc d'Orleans 
is not by any means the first Royal work- 
man. His own ancestor, Louis XVI., was a 
capital lockimith and carpenter, bai lost 
his head notwithdtanding; while Peter the 
Great was always worth his thirty shillings 
a- week, It i3 a ttadition of the German 
Royal family that every’ bay must be trained 
tosome trade. Tae late Emperor Fredezick 
was a compositor, and, so it wag said, 
thoroughly expert ia the handling of type. 

Somz remarkable information avout the 
favourite beverages of European sovereigns 
has been published by an American jourual. 
The Qaeen is described as preferring ‘‘ the 
old-fashioned wines,’ port and sherry, and 
she is fond of hock and tokay, Formeriy the 
Qaeen drank champagne and claret, and she 
never cared for cither port or sherry. It was 
the Prince Consort who liked tokay so much, 
and he invariably drank a bumper of it after 
dinner, regarding it, and very rightly, as a 

liqueur. Of late yeara the Queen, by afivice 
of Sir William Jenner, has usually taken 
Apollineria water and Scotch whisky, and 
even when she drinks a glass of claret it is 
often mixed with Apollinaris, 





Britain every year loses one seaman ont of 
every sixty-four. 

Between the ticks of a watch a ray of light 
will move eight times round the globe. 

Garrat Britain bas 11 oniversitiss, 334 pro- 
fessora and 15 400 students. 

Ix Great Britain there is half an acre of 
burying ground to évéry 1,000 of the popula. 
tion, 

Tue Government telegraph service of Great 
Britain tranemits, if ia said, on the everage, 
1 538,270 words a day to newspeners alone, 

AN indwtfriong seamstress has calculated 
that there are 20 649 stitches in the average 
shirt. At thie rate an Hast Eud “ sweater” 
pays his workpeorle the liberal price of one 
penny for over 2,000 stitches. 





GEMS. 


He who frowns often, thongh he mar not be 
the best of companions, is yot more desirable 
than he who continually emiles at nothing, 

True merriment may be distinguished from 
false by the fact that it beara reficchion; we 
can think of it with pleavure next day and 
next week, 

Man carries under his hat a private theatre, 
wherein 2 greater drama ig acted than ig ever 
performed on the mimic sisge, beginning and 
ending in eternity. 

t is a hard thing to say, and many an 
ardent temperament may be dampered by ik, 
but it is nevertheless true thas if is more 
honourable to maks a good pair of shoss than 
to write a poor poem. If this faci could be 
emphasised some pedple would drop the pen 
and take up the aw], and the world would be 
better for the change. 

Every man is @ missionary new and for- 
ever, for good or for evil, whether he intends 
or designs it oz not. He may ba a blot, 
radiating his dark inflaence outward to the 
very circumference of society, or he may bea 
blessing, spreading benediction over the length 
and breadth of the world; but a blank ho can. 
not be. Weare either the rower izat sows 
and corrupts, or the light that illuminates ; 
bat, being dead or alive, every man speake, 












HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Pot a tenspoonfal of borax in your rinsing 
water; it wiil whiten the clothes, and aleo 
remove the yellow cass on garmefits that have 
been laid aside for two or three years. 

New Croovetres.— Season cold mashed 
potatoss with pepper, calf and nntmeg, add a 
tablespoonfal of butier to each cap of potato, 
beat to a cream, and then add two or three 
well.beaten eggs and some chopped parsley 
and celery ; roll into oval balls, dip in beaten 
eggs, then in meal or crumbs, and fry in hot 
lard. ; 

weEt Poratro Propixas —Bake six good- 
sized white potatoes; when done scoop ont 
the inside, and while hot add tro tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, fonr tablespoonfals of sugar, 
four table:pocnafals of oream, o little nutmeg, 
and beat all thorcughly until smooth and well- 
mixed ; then add three well-beaten eggs and a 
piftch of salt; drop by spoontnis inte very hot 
fat; sérve dusted with powdered sugar. 

Ricz as A VzGetasrz.—Pick over the rice 
in a sieve, wash it first in cold water, then luke. 
warm, then hot water; placa it in twice as 
much cold salted water, and cook quickly ina 
double boiler. When it hag absorbed all the 
water, stir lightly, and put in a good-sized 
piece of batter, letting it stand a few minutes 
oe i¢ will not dry. Serve with Parmesan 
cheese, 





Tre Chire:e iaithe skia of the stargeon 
and make it into shces. 

A Norweatan statistician asserts that mar- 
riage increases the death-rate smotg women 
and decreases it among men. 

An cccasional fast would do us far more 
good than @rugs or even meificine, It wae 
Napoleon's'favourite remedy. 

Tne works connected with the railway be- 
tween Jaffa and Jerusalem, which has so long 
been contemplated, have at last been com. 
menced, 

A sMALL instrament bas been deviced for 
use in mines to indicate the presence of fire- 
damp, or in gas mains to indicate the escape 
of gas. The invention is based upon the pro- 
perty certain metais have of evolving heat in 
the presence of hydrogen gas. 

Tr has been estimated that the power 
exerted by the tail of a whale cigaty fect long 
and twenty fect across the finkes of the tail, 
in propelling it at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, is equal to the power of one hundred 
and forty-five horses, 

Ir is eatimated that there are less than 
10,000 wild elephants left in ail the countries 
on the globe, and that five of these will be 
killed off where cneia bora, It is a matter of 
only afew years wheu the last ome must:go, 
and then somebedy will Giscover an substitate 
for ivory far better than ivory itrel?. 

Stxce the experiments with smokcless 
powder in Germany the question of the sup- 
pression of the spiked heimet hag been muck 
agitated. The chiefs of theequipment bureau 
would do away with if ina moment if they 
but knew by whatto replace it. The shining 
point in smokelezs warfare will bo a eplendia 
sim for long range riflemen. 

Wuen the prime minister of the Chinese 
Emperor bas a gradge againsi one of the 
nobles, headvises his royal master to pay bim 
a prolonged visit. This viait almost roias him ; 
for the Earperor usually travels with » retinue 
of ten thousand persons. A week’s visit is 
likely to drain the host's bank acvount, and 
drive him to the verge of iuaasy, 

THERE ig & very Gurious stone about which 
very little ia ever heard. It ig cailed the 
‘ Alexandrite,” in honour of Alexandria of 
Rassia, who was very fond of them, In the 
daytime they resemble an emerald, excep 
that they are somewhat darker, but at night 
they are a deep purplish red. They are 
found in India, and, like all rara siones, var 
much in their qualities. 

A voc in the house at night is a protection 
against fireaa wellag robbers, Tie anitaal ia 
always on the disré to warn higanaster and 
family of anything that may eppcur to be 
wrong. If anything like flames or smoks 
excite hia attention he will at once begin 
barking. The very smell of fire will start 
him to giving a Joud alarm. Nobody knows 
better than he the danger of barning., He is 
always on the watch as he lies ottside bis 
master’s door, for the safety of the house. 
hold, and quick to give alarm. 


A cuss of whisky and « glass of water are 
laced side by side, both glasees brimming 
ull, and a wager made that the liquids oan be 

made to change glasses without poaring cither 
of them out. If the wager is accepted a thin 
aard is placed over the giasa of water, and 
held tightly on it while it is*tarned upside 
down and placed on top of the pony of 
whisky. The card is then carefully shoved 
aside until one of it is a hair's breadth besond 
thetrims of the glasses, and the whisky wil 
then work itself slowly into the upper glass, 
the water detcending to the lower. Care 
should be taken that Roth ‘glasses are fall to 
ranning, overand the card should ba thin and 
moved aside very slightly, or the opportanity 
for capiliary attraction, on whieh the perfect 





completion of the trick depends, will be icat, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A V.—A man may not marry his deceased wife's 

sister's daughter. 
B.—A person may be prosecuted for taking fruit 

oan a tree which overhangs the public highway. 

Mary.—Nothing is better than a glass fruit jar for 
keeping cooking raisins moist. 

JEPHSON.—The parents would not be responsible; in 
all probability the debt would be wholly be at law. 

Oxtv Boy.—Liverpool is the largest city In England, 
and Wells is the smallest. 

‘VALENTINE.—A man has a _ legal right to leave 

his property a way from his wif = 


Crara.—If brooms are soaked “a da, hot salt and 
— before using, the spliots will not break In sweep- 
g- 


Worrrep Anne.—A damp cloth dipped in salt will 
Sane ep eas Seen See, or tea stains from china 
06. 

In Trovsie.—l. An I O U is good evidence of a debt. 
2. Some contracts — to be stamped; the smallest 
stamp on a contract is sixpence. 

Atma —If you vedy dye wicks of lamps in strong, hot 
vinegar. and then them, it will do away with most 
of the disagresable smell. 

Gamua.—In the Crimean war the English and french 
troops landed at Old —~_ | ow Eupatoria, in 
Crimea, on 14th September, 1854. 

Icnorant.—You are Hable “4 all the Bo pout of per- 


jury ff in obtaining . — you give the 
name of either party 
Mes. H.—In usin for ti 





one tablospoonfal te a quart of water ip about tha cea?” ordi- 
nary proportion. 

Texant.—You mfist d> the repairs you mention. A 
tenant is always bound to leave the house in as good 
=— tion as he found it, except for reasonable wear and 


Serntieiiee that have been sprinkled will not 
— for days, even in summer, if kept away from the 
re, 


L.—The explosion of five tons of gunpowder on the 
— Lg on the Regent's Canal, took place on 2nd 
ctober, 4. 


Pvor Janzt.—A mother cannot compel her children to 
support her unless she becomes chargeable to the 


Tew Years’ READER.—The Earydice foundered off the 
Isle of re on the 24*h March, 1878, and 300 men 
perish The vessel was afterwads raised. 


C. Gusne —In the case of a ponte fone cy six months’ 
notice must be given to expire on the — quarter-day 
as that on which the tenancy commenced 


Hovsrwir2.—Great improvement will be found in tea 
= —— if they are kept In glass fruit jars instead of 
xes, 


H. M.—1. A conviction for embezzlement does not 
disqualify a person from obtaining a license. 2 No 
jury would award substantial damages to such a person. 


Ix Dirricu.ty.—You can retain goods you have been 
employed to make until they are paid for, but not tools 
lent you with which to d> the work. 


ScarspaLt.—Before attempting to stone raisins, cover 
them with hot water and let them st ind fifteen minutes. 
The stones can then be removed easily, without a particle 
of wasta. 


Ciement Lyte.—Persons who have travelled the 
reqsite distance, though for pleasure only, are held by 
most magistrates to be enti! to tho full privileges of 
bon4-fide travellers. 


Yasxezt Lap —A ae theory conce the 
origin of the sign is that it was first made by the letter 
U over the letter — the two letters, of course, standing 
for Uaited Sta‘ 


ey dainty ** puffs" which women use to 
lay powder on their faces are made from the down of 
swans: 7,000 swan skins are annually imported into 
London to make “ puffs.” 


J. Oxvienant —The word wife in “ ep meant 
only woman ; it retains this sense in the compound, 
housewife, and in the phrase, old wives’ tables” that 
is, “‘ old women’s fables.” 


Mortuer or Ten.—Mumops have been known from the 
time of Hippocrates. The ordinary treatment is very 
simple—a laxative and warm and emollient applications. 
The disease is generally believed to be contagious, and 

is often epidemic. 


Leo (Hythe) —The coin is Spanish, and dates a Se 
the “~~ of Charles II{. The inscriptions are a’ 
viated Latin. The first means, ‘Charles IIL, fo Mine 
grace of God, 1781,” and the second, “King ot Spain 
and the Indies.” 


Nrisyy.—A “nincompoop” was originally a person 
mot of sound mind orn. omens mentis), and an ** as- 
" @ member of sect of the 
(founded by —# ay ‘Babab fn 1090) This order 
—_ its name either — that of . a hs a 
intoxicating drug (/.ashish), usually en 
those selected to carry out his commands in the way of 
“removing” any person or persons obnoxious to him. 





Dotty Daisy Dimpiz.—l. The length of time that a 
man has been in prison is taken into consideration 
when he is tried for any slight offence, 2. The day of 
the month. 


Gumee Guy.—The three ages of Eoglish history are— 

iden age of Elizabeth, the silver age of Anne, and 

the age of Victoria ; and there are three English 
Kings-at-Arms—Garter, Clarencleux, and Norroy. 


By D.—Strong carbolic acid is sure death to 
i 4 It is also one of the very best disinfectants. 
A bottle should be kept on hand—out of the reach of 
children—and a 3 drops occasionally put down the 
sink drain, and in slop-jars. 
Antrim —If the rent is calculated by the year, six 
months’ notice must be given, to expire on the same 
quarter-day as that on which the tenancy commenced. 
if the pone Te my is calculated by the month, a month's notice 


BartonsHaw.—At the election of a local board all 
owners and ratepayers are entitled to vote, each of them 
ha one vote—up to six votes—for every £50 of the 
rateable value of the property which he owns or for 
which he {s rated. 


Oxp Svsscrizer —1, In calculating your income you 
must not deduct the rent of your residence, or your 
domestic servants . a. or club-money. 2. Arrears 
can be claimed. 8. If your income is under £400 you 
need not pay on the first £1 20. 


A making it originally “Old Fools’ Day,” but the 
dest almanacks extant have it “‘ A and not “ old,” 


THE NUN’S ROSE. 


Over the convent wall 
Letting tte’ tr Hn } tall 
jossoms 
Into the dusty street. 


Hither the weary guest, 
Drawn by the fresh perfume, 
Pauses awhile to dream and rest 
Under the spray of bloom : 


Lingers to dream of those 
Darelling within the garde 
w n-close, 
Wander Saas the flowers. 


be ~ of their holy deeds, 
uses the dreamer there? 

Is it the the rosaries of beads 
Counted in quiet prayer? 


Is it the chants they sing ? 
~— it the fasts they keep ? 
Is it the words of comforting 

Spoken to those who weep ? 


Nay ; ‘tis of her whose love 
Moved her to train this vice 

Over the convent wall above, 
Breathing a scent like wine. 


Tokens these blossoms seem 
—— of her pure life 

Petals that fall, like dream on dream, 
Into the world of strife ! 


F. D. T. 


Poor Atty.—There is no special luck in any colour. 
Black is is not usually worn at weddings because of its 
sombre look. Everything is supposed to be joyful - 
bright on such an occasion. There is no reason why 
you should not wear black if {t suits you to do so. 


Bonsy.—Bogus is a corruption of Borgese, the name 
of a man who at one time flooded the West and South- 
west with counterfeit money. Bother is said to have 
been first used by a sergeant, who cried out to two 
incessant talkers, one at each ear, ‘‘ Don’t both ear me.” 


Drapers’ Boy.—The yard, upon which all our modern 
standards of measurement are based, is said to have had 
no more scientific origin than the girth of a warrior's 
waist, rectified Jater ty Henry I., who decreed that it 
should be exactly the length of his own arm. 


MoonstruckK.—All over the eastern part of Asia the 

ts on the mcoa are believed to be a rabbit or a hare ; 

e Chinese, in particular, look upon them as a bare 

sitting up and pounding rice in amortar. Most of the 

Siamese take the same view. Some few, however, see 
a man and woman working in a fiel 


Niva.—1, We should be very glad to help youif we 
could, but your questions are a little out of our province. 
The editor of a paper devoted to ladies and their doings 
would be a better person to advise you. The bride 
usually provides all the house linen, and her own 
trousseau, but the sum you have named would not 
~~ for anything like a well-appointed linen chest. 

. Your letter is quite correctly expressed. 

Tomiinson.—1. Light dumb-bells would be better to 
help develop oe muscles than the articles you name. 
2. Tast truction in sane would prove of benefit to you 
physically as afford you and your friends 
entertainment. “it ee not likely That ew will sing more 
than you should. 2. A young lady with features such 
as you {describe has reason, we think, to consider herself 

* pretty.” fie TIIS> 
253AU90 
; ao 
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meat rings, but sappblrs gto os favoured pose engage- 
ment- 8a) res, jurquolses 
also used. Eoeralde, which seat = rgstlaoe, 
a not in demand with lovers. When the lovers be 
come husbands og. =. not = to a second-hand 
pearl ring as a gift for 


tage from the hotel and oe She is 
Pedylike. well-dressed, and does her work agreeably. 


Avice.—To wash black silk use two cupsfal of cold 
water, one tablespoonful of rr. one tablespoonful of 
soft soap, one wineglassful of alcohol. Mix all, ani 
shake up well ; sponge the silk over with this on both 
sides, rubbing in eek, then shake it up and down in a 

tub of cold water, but do not squeeze it ; flap it up and 
down to dry it, but do not wring; hang up by the 
edges, end when 68 0 iron, Go 1 on the wreng side, and 

J. aes —The Corn Importation Bill, which re. 
ceived the a assent on the 26th of June, 1846, was 
introduced carried by Sir Robert Peel, then at the 
head of the Ministry. It reducei the duty on all corn 
imported at £2 18s. per quarter to 3 until February 1, 
1819, when the duty was permanently reduced to ls. 
per quarter on all grain im . whatever the price 
might be. That was y the repeal of the corn 


M. Liorp —The Nortfi-West passage was discovered 
by an Englishman, but no bty An has oat nay 
de Ele an ty te Debsing’s Buaite, tu the neces 
Wi 8 nvesti« 
gator, which * was forced to abandon. He and his 
crew, proceeding on foot, were met by Lieutenant Pim, 
of the Resolute, which pen ao far by the 
_— Straits route, following in the cat of Franklin. 
The captain and crew of the /nvestigator, therefore, but 
not the ship, had achieved the North-West passage. 


J. B.—Private soldiers are my b have vine ; bat the 
children affiliated on them like 
difficulty arises in eutetee p Nm - the order, 
as they are protec’ taken out tof the ranks 
for disobedience to toy toruas the 
aa their discharge from th during the 
case e army du 
existence of the order, they may be 
in the usual way for the recovery 
a 


Eriquatre.—It isa Jpg 
gentleman th a lady yo walk on the 
outer side of the pA The idea does well for 
acountry town, but in a t city, where 
upon thousands of people, all in more or less of a hurry, 
are continually passing, it is a very pose rule to 
The duty of a gentieman is to protect the he is 
wane with ; to take all the hard knocks, j and 
— umbrella tips to himself, shielding the weaker 

vessel from many disagreeables, and to do this she 
must invariably be on the gentleman's right side, where 
she can promenade at her ease, guardei by his manly 
form, and not ee 
all the buffs and rebuffs constantly recurring in 
crowded thoroughfare. Keep the lady on your right. 


Anxious To Lzarn.—OChloroform, = has proved 
such an inestimable boon to thousands of sufferers, 
discovered ae chance. Dr. Simpson (who was after- 
wards Rs) ook bimacalf to Gnd eomne encosthetle to 
take the - om of ether, which had gained a bad name 
owing to the fact that several deaths had occurred 
through the careless use of it. Other scientists joined 
him his researches, and carefully analysed every 


y in their self-imposed task. They had 
= every substance which had selected for 
ent without anything epeees to a favour- 

issue, and were beginning to feel 


y 
thelr lack of success. As one of them was poking about 
the laboratory to see if he could find anything else 
which might be put into the little testing glass with 
which each was providei, he happened upon a small 
bottle of a dark substance which 
more a3 a —_ than as og 

properties. With scarcely a s thought success, he 
poured a little of it into each of the tubes, and the 
members of the party began to inhale it For a few 
moments they seemed seized with an unusual glainess, 
but soon they one after another fell to the ground, over- 
— by the powerful fumes. As they gradually came 
to again, they reco that their fms Was over, 
and —_ that occasion dates the use of chloroform as an 
are thetic. 
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